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The Kentucky Chamber of Commerce Essay Contest 


“What My Community Needs” 


What do your students know about their 
community? (if they live in the country, 
the “community” is the surrounding area, 
including the city or town they most often 
visit.) What do they like about it? How 
would they improve it? 


If you are a high school teacher, grades 
9 through 12, urge your students to enter 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce Essay 
Contest open to anyone of high school age 


















AWARDS * 
Winner $500 Scholarship 
State 


larship 
“up $300 Scho 
State Runner-Up $200 Scholarship 


neni $100 Defense Bond 
Fourt 
sonal Awards 
r Regiona 
088 $100 Defense Bond 
ae up $50 Defense Bond 
unnefs- 


Bond 
, $25 Defense 
Third 


i made 
Additional awards rcalagg 
i nty- 
to winners 1m each cou 


*Scholarship will apply to any college or university chosen by the 
winner, and to which he can obtain entrance. The $500 first 
award scholarship is being given by Kentucky Utilities Company. 


Kentucky Utilities Company 


Incorporated 


IN SCHOLARSHIPS: 
AND REGIONAL AWARDS 


Plus Cash Awards in Each Kentucky County 





in Kentucky. Their information may come 
from anyone. An essay must not exceed 
2,000 words, and must be written solely 
by the student. 


Complete details of the contest may be 
obtained from your school superintendent 
or by writing the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, Fincastle Building, Louisville. 
Entries must be in the hands of your 
county’s judges by November 20, 1951. 


GRADING 


50 Points 
orm (neatn 30 points 
struction) 


Grammar 


ss, con- 
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Long experience and a sincer® 
desire to help you are two 
reasons for making us head- 
quarters for all your school 
needs. Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt service can save 
your time. That’s why so 
many teachers depend on us, 
year after year, for all that’s 
newest and best in school 
furniture and supplies. Send 
for your free copy of our 

big catalog. 


Keep our catalog 
of all school needs — 
handy on your desk! © 
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School Seating i 4 = 

School Tables F : : 
ane Lo New American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
Church Furniture : . . ° 
Stadium Chat i acclaimed by pupils and teachers alike 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


t 
E 
} Pupils using the new ‘“Ten-Twenty” are subject to less 
Filing and Storage Cabinets | 
i 
t 


eye-strain, fewer body tensions. Some may not realize 
this. They know only that it feels good. But teachers are 
quick to recognize that fewer strains on pupils mean less 
j strain on the teacher. They give due credit to the 3-posi- 
tion desk-top (20°, 10°, or level), the automatic fore-and-aft 


Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 





kboards and Suppli : : ; 
Mave and ees seat adjustment, and the 45° seat swivel either way. The H ‘3 





“Ten-Twenty’’is the “key to the co-ordinated classroom.” ‘ 
Office and Library Supplies il) th Yy co-ordina 


School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 
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Visual Equi and Supplt ' 
i} 
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EDUCATION MOLDS: 
Our furual 
FREE BOOKLETS! “The Co-ordi- 
nated Classroom” and “The Case for ) 
the ‘Ten-Twenty’”—two authoritative ( 4 
works on the modern schoolroom, 





serree scroois sun 
‘A STRONGER AMEHICA 




















KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmevican Seating Company 





UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH ENVOY CHAIRS 
No. 368—For use in dining rooms, 
libraries, offices, dormitories— wherever 
800d appearance, convenience, and 
durability are desired at a moderate 
Price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high-school use. 
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i smilingly 
R| ‘ Soa 
Yi 
brings Coca-Cola to the homes of Lima in Peru the clare 
asked se: 
, , i ii es ’ They we 
Peruvians call it “Servicio relampago”—lightning service. read to | 
They refer to the radio telephone communication that directs poy 
, - home delivery of Coca-Cola in Lima. Thus, in an ancient land, day sinc 
/ modern science helps the people enjoy one of the pleasures of ie 
4 % 
, the modern world in their homes as well as everywhere else. In j 
/ Peru, as around the world, ice-cold Coca-Cola is welcome as a Reprints of the picture in this tedbertisena : 
{ happy moment on the sunny side of every day. without the advertising text, for use in your ee 
| classroom will be sent free upon request. Address: bee F 


| COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 





1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 








“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


‘750 


SECOND PRIZE 









WON BY WON BY 
Mrs. Catherine 8. Beecher Mrs. Elsie Coleman 
Oneonta, N. Y. New Sharon, Iowa 
50 SETS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED a at TO THE 50 NEXT BEST 
F. E. Compton & Company wishes to Sister M. Andrew, OS.B., MeAleetes, Obie. 
pe Miss Recene Ashton, Pinos Altos, N. M. 
express appreciation for the hundreds hrs. Janet B. Rakes; Rallinions, 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers Mrs. Beulsh Beles, Horton, Kan. 
throughout the United States telling Miss Marion Brader, Buffalo, N. Y. 
specifically how they use Compton's Mrs. L. A. Brouillette, Wilder, Vt. 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. Mr. Harry E. Clarke, , Pa. 
These letters have been a most reveal- Miss Dickerson, Tilton, N. H. 
ing experience. They prove to us as Sister M. 
nothing else could the success of our Mrs. Charlotte Garman, Sauk Minn, 
constant efforts to improve Compton’s Sister M. Georgeann, R.S.M., Louisville, Ky. 
as a school and library encyclopedia. Miss Gertrude Gill, Hibbing, 
They will help us make Compton’s even Miss Beulah Gilmore, Connellsville, 
better. Mrs. Eleanor Gleason, Arcadia, Wis, 
Every letter points out the unusual Miss Anne O. Gottschalk, Chicago, Ill 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in Miss Mildred E. Graybarn, Pittsburgh, 
which needed information is easy to Miss Iris Haskins, Louisville, Ky. 
find at the time interest is at its height. Miss Leta Hedge, Carthage, Mo. 
But over and above this, every teacher Mr. kip soon mange beneorenaig 
relates other important educational ob- Mr. Fred W. Hershey, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
ee sed « , Mrs. Mary E. Holbert, Parkersburg, W. Va 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — Miss Va. 
objectives which could only be accom- Mise Elsie Lanier, West mips wh 
plished with an encyclopedia designed f 44... Margatet Manchester. N. H. 
specifically for the use of teachers and Mr. Joho M. Leese, Union, N. I 
school children. Miss Esther A. Lord, Cambridge, Me. 
The following excerpts give an idea Miss Mary J. McDonald, Fond da Lac, Wis. 
of the hundreds of valuable teaching Miss Rita E. McLaughlin, 
hints contained in these letters: Mrs. Vivian $. Moffitt, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. D. F. Mulvihill, Ala. 
“Restless Periods” ang do Peters, Abilene, Tex. 
Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous Mrs. B. Petty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- Mrs. Charlotte M. Queck, Monroe, Mich. 
ition that a list of interesting items to [| Miss Juanita Ramsey, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
bok up in Compton’s can save. Mrs. Emilyn K. Roberts, Coronado, 
Mrs. J. M. rbgina hay sab C. 
Sister M. Alban , Olmitz, Kan. 
peat agl Mru. Pearlo H. Schultz, So. Miami, Fla. 
It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher Mrs. H. N, Seford, Bauxite, Ark. : 
to give her children enough experience in Mrs. Doris Smith, Charles City, lowa 
reading large numbers that are meaning- Mrs. Fay R. Sauith, Veron, Ala. 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see Sister M. Mick 
how many real large numbers they could Mics pec nigra abe 
firid and bring to class. A shy little girl Mathield Tennant, Anniston, 
who had never made a single contribution Mr. L. S. Tamer, Radium, 
to her class walked hes to the front Sister Rose Vincent, S.C., Jeckson, Mich. 
the room with a Compton’s in her hand. Mrs. J. L. Watson, Iowa, La. 
Her face was beaming when she opened Miss Eva West, Chester, S. C. 
the book to the large colored picture of [| Miss Ruth Westover, Mount Clemens, Mich, 
the earth and showed it to the group. She Mrs. Mary M. Worthylake, Eagene, Ore. 
smilingly said: Miss Rosemary Yager, Chillicothe, Ohio 
“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 


Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 

the class. They were really surprised! They 

asked several questions about the numbers. 
ey were written on the board and re- 

read to them. They read them again and 

again. It has been easy for this little girl 

to make contributions to her class every 
y since then. 










FOURTH PRIZE 

















“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 


Motivated seat work, of a — constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 
board or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


FREE: For other intriguing ideas contributed by teachers in the Compton contest i 
write us for a free copy of “Teaching Hints from Teachers” | 


High-School Community Activities 

Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton’s 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton’s effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and. here again Compton’s was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and _pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. I 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton’s is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 


Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, gn, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 

We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton’s 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. She said, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children 
knew what they were painting!” 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


bet F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY © 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ** CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Johnny’s been building his clubhouse all after- 
noon with the care of the true artisan. But it’s 
not the rugged design or the exclusive guest list 
that makes his club unusual. The distinctive 
thing about Johnny’s club is—it’s just about the 
only kind of building that can be put up with- 
out the help of the railroads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber to build 
the new ranch-type house that Johnny’s father 
bought last year. The lumber came from trees 
in the deep forests of the Northwest . . . and it 
was the railroads that hauled the logs to the 
sawmill and carried the finished boards from 
there to the lumber yard. And the cement that 
was used in Dad’s new house? Why, last year 
the railroads carried more than 26 million tons 
in over 560,000 freight cars! 

Yes, from rafters to cement foundation, al- 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


at gives Johnnys 
its real distinction 7 





Use 





clubho 


most everything that was needed to buill 
Johnny’s father’s house, and all the other house; 


that are needed by our expanding population, 


was carried by the nation’s railroads. Almos 
everything that equips and furnishes them 
moves by rail, too—furniture and refrigerator 
—vacuum cleaners and chinaware—bathroon 
fixtures and furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for each man, 
woman and child in the U. S. freight equive- 
lent to moving more than 10 tons one mile- 
as they continue to provide the low-cost, de- 
pendable, all-season transportation upon wall 


the American economy depends. 
VE 
“lms 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Kratutte 2, Ka Y» 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 
support of all school people in Kentucky. 
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The card for the letter “‘f” shows 
an angry cat who says “‘f-f-f-f-". 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 
tate this sound while holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big ears of the angry cat. 





Teach PHONICS with the 
New IDEAL Talking Letters 


Children love these new animated flash cards; learn- 
ing tempo is increased. 

Inside each letter is a picture of an animal or ob- 
ject with which the sont is associated. The picture 
makes each letter a living character—never to be 
forgotten. 










Astory on the back of each card, to 
be read by the teacher, invites imita- 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 744”, with in- 
structions—$1.00. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
311 West Main St. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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READ! Important! 


Have you elected delegates to the 1952 
K.E.A. Delegate Assembly? If not, this 
should be done this month. The revised 
K.E.A. Constitution provides that delegates 
and alternates be elected on or before 
December 1 each year, and that their 
names and addresses, properly certified by 
the secretary of your local education as- 
sociation or a member designated by the 
K.E.A. members in your school district 
or unit, shall be transmitted to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association not later 
than December 10. Forms for this purpose 
have been sent to the proper officials in 
your school district or unit. 

As you are aware, delegates and alter- 
nates are to be elected at a meeting of all 
K.E.A. members in each school district or 
unit. The revised Constitution provides 
that one delegate and one alternate shall 


' be elected for the first 50 active K.E.A. 
' members, and one additional delegate and 
| alternate for each 50 active members or 
' major fraction thereof in excess of the 


first 50. Any school district or unit in 
which there are less than 50 teachers is 
entitled to elect one delegate and one 
alternate provided it has a K.E.A. mem- 
bership of 90 per cent or more. 

The number of delegates elected in your 
school district or unit should be deter- 
mined by the number of pledged or paid 
K.E.A. members as of the date of the elec- 
tion. Final determination of the number 
of delegates to which each school district 
or unit is officially entitled is to be made 
on the basis of the paid K.E.A. member- 
ship records as of March 16. No person 
may serve as a delegate who has not 
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pledged his membership on or before 
December 1, and paid his dues on or be- 
fore March 15. ' 


Help! 

We want the Kentucky School Journal 
to be the best and most practical profes- 
sional magazine available to the teachers 
of Kentucky. To have such a journal your 
help is urgently needed. You are invited 
to submit articles for consideration for 
publication. Of especial interest to our 
readers are articles dealing with innova- 
tions in teaching or other phases of school 
work, Every manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged and will be carefully read. If ‘for 
any reason it is not published it will be 
returned to the writer. In addition, you 
are cordially invited to write to the editor 
and to make suggestions for improvement. 
Every suggestion or idea advanced will be 
given careful consideration. Will you not 
drop us a note and give us the benefit 
of your thinking? Help us to make our 
magazine more meaningful and helpful to 
all of our members. 


Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving day originated at Ply- 
mouth in 1621. During that year the 
grateful Pilgrims set aside a day of thanks- 
giving to God. It was observed immedi- 
ately following their first harvest. In 1630, ; 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony; in 1639, 
Connecticut; and in 1644, the Dutch in 
New Netherland also began the observ- 
ance: of a day of thanksgiving. The idea 
spread so that by 1858 the governors of 
twenty-five states had issued proclama- 
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tions appointing days of thanksgiving. 
President Abraham Lincoln, in 1864, set 
aside the last Thursday in November to 
be observed as Thanksgiving Day through- 
out the nation and this custom, with few 
exceptions, has been followed ever since. 

In recent years the real significance of 
Thanksgiving Day has been all but lost. 
To many, Thanksgiving is but a time of 
feasting or the date for the annual football 
game between two traditional rivals. This 
year, let us return to the custom of our 
forefathers. Let us celebrate a good old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving Day in the home 
and in the church. Let us take time to 
count our blessings and to give thanks to 
God for His goodness to us. 


Vote! 


On November 6, an important election 
will be held in Kentucky. At that time 
those who vote in our state will elect the 
members of the General Assembly, who, in 
1952, will pass laws governing the public 
schools and appropriate funds by which 
they operate. They will elect a Governor 
whose influence in legislation is sure to be 
effective. They will elect the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction who will 
head our public school system for the 
next four years. And finally, they will ap- 
prove or disapprove an amendment to the 
State Constitution which will permit the 
submission of more than two amendments 
to the State Constitution to a vote of the 
people at any one election. It is the duty 
of every citizen of Kentucky to vote on 
that date. 


Certainly every teacher of legal age 
should vote in every election. One of the 
primary functions of public education is 
the training of our youth in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship in our great 
nation. No teacher can afford to set an 
example of not voting. If for any reason 
any teacher is not registered and con- 
sequently is ineligible to vote on Novem- 





ber 6, he should register at once to qualify 
to vote in future elections. 

All teachers and citizens are urged to 
intelligently inform themselves concerning 
the various aspirants to state office and to 
membership in the General Assembly, and 
to support those who in their judgment 
will do the most to advance the cause of 
public education in the Commonwealth. 
Furthermore, every school person in the 
state should actively support the amend- 
ment. This proposed amendment to the 
Constitution was unanimously endorsed by 
the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly last April. 
Its approval will make it possible to amend 
more readily those sections in our Con- 
stitution which hamper public education 
and will pave the way for the establish- 
ment of a minimum foundation program 
for public education in our state. 

Don't fail to vote on November 6! 


American Education Week 
Don’t forget to observe American Edu- 
cation Week. The schedule of daily topics 
follows: 
Sunday, November 11 
—Our Faith in God 
Monday, November 12 
—Schools and Defense 
Tuesday, November 13 
—Schools Keep Us Free 
Wednesday, November 14 
—Education for the Long Pull 
Thursday, November 15 
—Teaching the Fundamentals 
Friday, November 16 
—Urgent School Needs 
Saturday, November 17 
—Home-School-Community 


Our Cover 

Our cover photograph this month, featur- 
ing American Education Week, was fur- 
ished by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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1952 Legislative Program 
For Kentucky’s Childhood 


In order that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered the children of our 
nation, the following legislative program is 
respectfully submitted for enactment into 
law by the 1952 General Assembly of 
Kentucky: 


1. A state common school fund to make 
possible an average investment in the edu- 
cation of each child attending the public 
schools in Kentucky of at least the average 
for the United States. The state school 
fund shall be distributed as follows: 75 per 
cent on a per capita basis, 15 per cent for 
equalization, 8 per cent for state aid for 
transportation, and 2 per cent for instruc- 
tional supplies and other school purposes. 


2, Revision of the equalization laws to 
make them more equitable and workable. 


3, State appropriations sufficient to meet 
the needs of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and institutions of higher education. 


4, A modern textbook law which will per- 
mit all school districts to select their text- 
books from a state adopted list of ten 
textbooks as the maximum in each field. 


5. A minimum school term of nine months. 


» 6. An increase in the contributions to the 


state teacher retirement system to 3 per 
cent, 4 per cent, and 5 per cent and the 
maximum salary upon which contributions 
are made to $3,600 with corresponding 
increases in benefits to be paid. 


7. Amend present law to provide that a 
child may enter school in the district in 
which he lives if he becomes six years of 
age within thirty days of the opening of 
the school term. 


8. An act to empower and direct the State 
Department of Revenue to secure an ade- 
quate and equitably assessed evaluation of 


all property within the state. 
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9. Submit amendments to the state consti- 
tution to a vote of the people at the regular 
election in 1953 (1) to permit the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to be 
appointed by a non-partisan State Board 
of Education elected by the people and 
(2) to provide for the distribution of the 
common school fund on other than a per 
capita basis in order to make possible a 
minimum foundation education program 
for all the children of Kentucky. 


(Based on_ resolutions unanimously 
adopted by K.E.A. Delegate Assembly, 
April 12, 1951) 


An Impending Crisis 


Because of the present international 
situation and the absolute necessity of our 
nation girding itself for an all-out defense 
effort, the outlook for federal aid for edu- 
cation within the immediate future is very 
dim unless members of Congress can be 
convinced that public education is essential 
to the defense of our nation. Since Con- 
gress has just appropriated huge sums to be 
spent on our defense program during the 
next year, the full impact of the program 
will not be felt in the schools for another 
year or so. Our school system in Ken- 
tucky, which is hard pressed under existing 
conditions, will be faced with a threatened 
breakdown at the opening of the school 
year 1952-53 unless more adequate funds 
are made available from either the state or 
the federal government. The shortage of 
teachers will become even more acute as 
millions of our citizens are taken into the 
armed forces or go into war industries, and 
schoolhouse construction except in extreme 
emergencies will be virtually impossible. 


At present, we have probably 3,000 or 
more emergency teachers in Kentucky. 
Unless salaries are increased, this number 
could well be doubled in the next school 
year. All reports indicate the need for 
nearly $100,000,000 worth of new school 
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buildings in this state. At present, our 
country is producing roughly 100,000,000 
tons of steel a year. Under our program of 
controlled materials made necessary by the 
defense effort, only 104,000 tons of steel 
were allocated for schoolhouse construc- 
tion for the three-months period beginning 
October 1, 1951. On a yearly basis, this 
would mean that the schools, including 
non-public schools and libraries, would be 
receiving less than one-half of one per cent 
of the steel produced in this nation. Ob- 
viously this amount of steel would permit 
the construction of less than one-half of the 
school buildings urgently needed. 

Furthermore, the schools of Kentucky 
have not yet experienced the increase in 
enrollment brought about by the increased 
number of births in recent years. In 1945, 
the total number of births in Kentucky was 
60,599. These children are entering school 
for the first time this year. In 1946, the 
total number of births in Kentucky was 
71,820. Most of these children will enter 
school for the first time in the fall of 1952. 
The total number of births in Kentucky in 
1947 was 79,132. Most of these children 
will enter school in the fall of 1953. Thus, 
we may anticipate an increase in enroll- 
ment of nearly 20,000 in the first grade in 
the schools of Kentucky during the next 
two years. 


These facts make it imperative that every 
effort be made at all levels—local, state, and 
national—to obtain additional support for 
public education. Education has always 
been regarded as the bulwark of democ- 
racy because in a nation, the destiny of 
which is determined by the ballot, it is 
absolutely essential that all citizens, the 
voters, be enlightened and informed. If 


* we really believe this, we will make every 


effort to obtain relief from the federal 
government so that a sufficient amount of 
steel may be allotted to construct needed 
school buildings, and we shall attempt at 


all levels to obtain funds to enable the 
public schools to pay salaries sufficient to 
attract and retain in the profession highly 
trained and well qualified teachers. 





A.A.S.A. to Have All-Day Clinics 


A new feature of A.A.S.A.’s regional con. 
ventions in 1952 will be the all-day clinic, 
It will resemble the unfinished business 
groups of the past two years except that 
it will continue all day on Tuesday, with 
no general sessions that morning. Presi- 
dent Oberholtzer has planned ten of these 
clinics at each of the three regionals; there 
will be about 40 discussion groups at each 
place. 

“Leadership for an Appropriate Educa- 
tion” is the general convention theme 
chosen by President Oberholtzer. Religious 
stewardship for today’s children will be the 
topic of the Sunday afternoon vesper ser- 
mon. The Sunday evening general session 
will have to do with the citizen’s obliga- 
tion to schools; Monday morning, the three 
R’s and today’s schools, and fundamentals 
for tomorrow's schools; Monday evening, 
administrative leaders for good schools, 
and great issues in American education, 
Tuesday evening will be the exhibitor 
program. 

Plans are going forward on a schodl 
building exhibit co-sponsored by _ the 
American Institute of Architects, in addi- 
tion to the regular commercial exhibit. 

On the basis of letters of inquiry re 
ceived it appears that the three regionals 
will be heavily attended: 

St. Louis: February 23-27, 1952 

Los Angeles: March 8-12, 1952 


Boston: April 5-9, 1952. 





ROBERT R. MARTIN, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, is Kentucky men 
bership chairman for the American Asso¢- 
ation of School Administrators of the 
N.E.A. 
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REPORTING 


On Significant Features of the 
1951 K.E.A. Leadership Conference 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT FEATURES of any 
conference is the way the participants feel 
about it. There was an abundance of evi- 
dence, both oral and written, to attest the 
general statement that the 222 participants 
felt that the Conference was of very real 
value to them personally and that it gave 
them a renewed feeling of responsibility to 
their own profession—the teaching profes- 
sion. 


The Evaluation 


The following statements submitted in 
the evaluation period reflect a feeling of 
gratification, appreciation, and hope for 
the future: 

l, Enlightening and broad, being so or- 
ganized that everyone had an opportunity 
to get a broad view of the magnitude of 
the profession’s responsibility to itself in 
areas of professional organizations, and 
teacher education, and professional stand- 
ards as well as in the matter of a legisla- 
tive program. 

2. Strengthened beliefs in high standards 
of certification and high standards of 
quality in teacher training program. 


3. Gave insight into necessity of a broad 
minimum foundation program, including 
support for the total educational needs as 
well as the teacher salary needs. 


4. Provided evidence that real educational 
leaders (the analysts) can start thinking 
in the right direction and move the pro- 
fession in that direction. 


3. Provided opportunity for fellowship—a 
basic element in a united profession. 


6. Promoted a feeling that a great deal 


} was accomplished. 
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NONA BURRESS 


Director Field Service 
Kentucky Education Association 


7. Provided an excellent procedure for 
other conferences on local and state levels. 


8. Gave insight to the relationship of the 
leaders of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion to local school leaders. 


9. Pointed up the fact that the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards holds the key to the solu- 
tion of many problems in our total pro- 
gram of education and puts the work of 
that committee in a place of importance in 
the profession. 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
in the evaluation was the one, stated over 
and over, that the participants felt that to 
attend this Conference was a real privilege; 
that they wished all teachers could have 
attended, and that it is hoped that next 
year the number of participants will be 
increased. 


The Purpose 


This Leadership Conference had a very 
real purpose—to encourage and stimulate 
professional growth through developing 
interest, understanding, and participation 
in the local, district, state, and national 
education associations, their programs and 
services. 


The Persons Attending 


The work of the Conference was of more 
value because of the fact that viewpoints 
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from professional leaders in all types of 
positions were expressed while any prob- 
lem was being discussed. Wide represen- 
tation of leadership is reflected in the fol- 
lowing classification of participants—54 
local association presidents, 7 local vice- 
presidents, 5 local secretaries, 34 local 
committee members, 8 district association 
presidents, 8 district secretaries, the state 
association president, 2 state vice-presi- 
dents, 8 state directors, 4 state department 
presidents, the state executive secretary, 4 
state staff members, and 86 members. A 
further analysis finds these people serving 
education in the following capacities—6 
staff members of the State Department of 
Education including the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 5 staff members of the 
Kentucky Education Association including 
the Executive Secretary, 12 college staff 
members including the presidents of the 
four state colleges, 38 superintendents of 
schools, 32 principals, 122 teachers, the 
Regional Director of the National Citizens 
Committee, the president of the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, a mem- 
ber of the State Welfare Department, and 
4 representatives of publishing companies. 


Process Used to Carry Out Purposes 


The three broad areas of discussion and 
work were (1) the professional organiza- 
tions, (2) the 1952 legislative program, 
and (3) teacher education and professional 
standards. In the initial session President 
C. D. Redding of the Kentucky Education 
Association presented a challenge in each 
of these areas to the Conference partici- 
pants. An analyst was invited to bring to 
the groups the very best thinking, latest 
developments, and vision for the future in 
each of these areas. Dr. Lyle Ashby, as- 


ssistant secretary for Professional Relations, 


and Dr. Tim Stinnett, executive secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, and Mr. Frank 





Bass, executive secretary, Tennessee Edu. 
cation Association, did a superb piece of 
work in carrying out this responsibility, 


The state persons who carry leadership 
responsibility in each of these three areas 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
program served as the three over-all chair. 
men. These were Miss Margaret Clayton, 
president K.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Miss Louise Combs, chairman 
Kentucky Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards; and Roy 
True, president K.E.A. Department of 
School Administrators. School leaders who 
carry other responsibilities in these areas 
served as leaders, recorders, and resource 
people for the nine work groups. The 
democratic process was used in every 
group with every person’s idea being heard 
and respected; and then on the basis of 
free discussion group decision was reached 
on each major point. Then, three other 





persons whose work is closely allied with | 
services of K.E.A. in these three fields gave | 


the over-all summaries of the work groups, 


These persons were O'Leary Meece, men: | 


ber State Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards; J. M. 
Dodson, ‘K.E.A. Director of Public Rela- 
tions; and Miss Lillian Lehman, K.E.A. 
Director of Professional Relations. 

In addition to this plan of work, each 
of the eleven district education associa- 
tions held a meeting of its delegates and 
made plans for putting into effect on the 
local level many of these over-all recom- 
mendations. The district committed itself 
to a program of action before the whole 
Conference by asking the presidents to 
present to the Conference major goals of 
the district program for the year. 


Outcomes of the Conference 


There were many significant and in- 
tangible outcomes. Also, other outcomes 
will no doubt evolve during the year. 
There are three specific tangible outcomes, 
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however, that may be used here to show 
the significance of bringing together a 
group of school leaders in a conference of 
this nature. 


First, history was probably in the mak- 
ing for Kentucky's childhood when one 
general session was devoted to the discus- 
sion of a minimum school foundation pro- 
gram for Kentucky. Leaders at a night 
session heard Mr. Bass give a detailed ac- 
count of the foundation program in Ten- 
nessee—how it was initiated and secured; 
how it operates at the local and state 
levels; and the services it provides for the 
schools of that state. The subject was 
pursued further through a panel discus- 
sion led by John Fred Williams, former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Thinking advanced at this session will in- 
evitably result in the enactment of the 
laws necessary to provide a minimum 
school foundation program for Kentucky. 


Second, presidents and secretaries of the 
eleven district education associations, Mr. 
John Brooker, K.E.A. Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Lyle Ashby, N.E.A. Assistant Secretary 
of Professional Relations, and others met 
on the last morning of the Conference at 
a breakfast program presided over by Mrs. 
J. C. Ray, State N.E.A. Director, for the 
purpose of planning and setting up ma- 
chinery to promote the National Educa- 
tion Association, its program and services, 
and to secure increased membership and 
participation in the organization by teach- 
ers in the eleven district associations. Two 
points of action taken were: 


1. Each district pledged a quota which 
would increase the 1952 membership in 
N.E.A. at least enough to make up the 
1951 decrease. 


2. Each district assumed the responsibility 


for appointing and working with local 
N.E.A. chairmen. 
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It was evident from expressions that 
those present felt a professional obliga- 
tion to support and work in the associa- 
tions at all levels—local, district, state, and 
national. This same note was sounded 
throughout the Conference by all in at- 
tendance. 


Third, the Kentucky Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards just before the close of the Conference 
in session with fifteen of its members, the 
chairman and the executive secretary of 
the National Commission, Dr. Tim Stin- 
nett, considered the recommendation of 
the nine work-groups to determine what is 
really giving the teachers the greatest con- 
cern in the whole area of teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards. The 
groups stood for higher professional stand- 
ards, elimination of practice of issuing 
emergency certificates, and commended 
the Council on Public Higher Education 
and the profession itself for having set 
high quantitative standards for superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors, and 
for having set the four-year college pro- 
gram as a minimum for elementary teach- 
ers in 1953, indicating a belief that ele- 
mentary teachers should be as well pre- 
pared as high school teachers. 


The one major concern, however, was 
in the quality of college preparation being 
offered to teachers. At this planning ses- 
sion, therefore, definite action was taken. 
Plans were made for holding a state-wide 
conference in December, with wide repre- 
sentation from the 232 school systems and 
the 33 colleges, to evaluate and to re-think 
the programs of teacher education, with 
the hope that the programs in the future 
will provide prospective teachers with a 
wide scope of professional experiences to 
equip them with the professional com- 
petencies necessary for dealing successfully 
with the demands of their total professional 
responsibilities. The teachers are eager 
for the conference. The colleges and uni- 
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versities are eager to share in a conference 
that has set such a worthy task for itself. 
The Kentucky Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards will 
take the lead in organizing and calling the 
conference. It has every evidence of 
promise. 

No feature of a state-wide Leadership 
Conference is of more value than the ac- 
tion programs which evolve. In addition 


Contrast 


Today I passed a schoolhouse lone 
And by it heard the fall wind moan. 
Dead brown leaves were scattered round 
The red, eroded, famished ground. 
The gray-walled house, neglected sore, 
A hopeless air so bitter bore. 

The windows gave a baleful glare 

And panes were missing here and there; 
The lack of paint, the leaky roof 
Were all so plain a case of proof— 
Yes, too the old dilapidated door 
Bespoke the fact the county’s poor— 
And we must educate our youth, 
Imbue with knowledge, honor, truth 
This plastic clay we shape and mold 
Within a room dank, dark, and cold. 
Out of this hall of deepest gloom, 

This bare and uninviting room 

Some day may come a child most fair 
Who well may grace a governor's chair. 
But if perchance our efforts fail, 

At least there waits a decent jail, 

For as I passed along the way 

I saw another sight today. 

Beside the way a prison grand 

Of brick and stone does proudly stand, 
With plastered walls and polished floor 
Erected in this county poor. 

To Ignorance Great, a monument— 
For this was good money spent. 

To Knowledge fair we raise no shrine— 
Can then the lamp of Progress shine? 
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to providing an atmosphere and oppor. 
tunity for development of these programs 
described above, the Conference provided 


guidance to the participants in how to | 


work effectively through their organized 
profession in putting these programs of 
practice into action. It is hoped that this 
Conference will prove to be a major con- 
tribution of the Kentucky Education As. 
sociation to the profession this year. 


CLARENCE RUSH 
Attendance Officer 
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“As Is the Teacher 


9 


In this stimulating and thought-provoking article 


the author advocates quality training 


rather than a quantity training program for those 


preparing to enter the teaching profession 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC has great faith in 
education, faith which dates from 1635 
when the first public schools were estab- 
lished in Massachusetts and which has 
grown and proved itself many times. This 
public has long given its children to the 
schools because it has believed’ that educa- 
tion will enable the children to live better 
lives; at times, it has seemed to give the 
children to the schools and then to forget 
that it takes something more than children 
to make good schools. This “something” 
is good teachers. Even though we here in 
America are strongly devoted to education, 
there is still an attitude abroad in our land 
that anybody can teach a child; we want 
well trained doctors and lawyers, and we 
require that our mechanics be skilled; but 
for some unknown reason we are willing 
to entrust our children to most anyone who 
will keep them. The American public has 
not yet recognized that a school can be no 
better than the teachers who manage it. 
However, we cannot blame the public for 
failing to recognize the principle, “as is 
the teacher, so is the school,” when we 
who are in the teaching profession have 
overlooked it for so long. 


It is time that the profession awakens; 


and fortunately, it seems to be stirring it- 


self, School people have never been so 
self-critical as at present; and during this 
time when schools are being measured by 
all sorts of standards, educators themselves 
are taking the lead in evaluating education. 
This is as it should be. Who is better 
equipped to diagnose the schools than the 
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GRAZIA K. 


COMBS 





MISS COMBS has had a rich background 
of experience. She has taught in all 
grades in both elementary and high 
school, has been high school librarian 
and principal, and has taught extension 
courses in college. At present she is 
supervisor of Perry County Schools, 
Hazard, Kentucky. She possesses the B.S. 
in L.S. degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege and the A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Kentucky. 


people who have chosen the teaching pro- 
fession and have prepared themselves in 
such a way as to be worthy of the profes- 
sion. It is heartening to see these people 
getting together to analyze the program of 
education that they have helped to pro- 
duce, or else allowed to develop. They are 
not especially happy about some of the 
things they are finding, and one of the 
most hopeful results to come out of the 
many evaluations that have taken place 
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recently is the realization of the fact that 
we cannot have good schools without good 
teachers. 


What Makes a Good Teacher? 


This leads us to a consideration of what 
is involved in the making of a good teacher. 
We are beginning to recognize that the 
preparation program is not getting the 
desired results. Universities are holding 
conferences for the purpose of evaluating 
the teacher training program, and a Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has been estab- 
lished to help keep the people of the nation 
informed about certain school problems 
and™e work for a higher quality of instruc- 
tion in the classroom. This naturally in- 
volves a more effective program for train- 
ing teachers. And just what is a more 
effective program to consist of? Will we 
try to produce the ideal teacher by the 
simple expedient of adding years to the 
curriculum? 

Let us consider a teacher training pro- 
gram for Kentucky. There will be those 
who will disagree with the suggestions 
offered here. Excellent! The disagreement 
will probably stem from different local 
situations, the problems that these situa- 
tions present, and the solutions that we 
believe practical for particular problems in 
particular situations; it will tend to show 
that we are doing some thinking along 
professional lines. 

First, there needs to be a very close 
screening of the people who desire to go 
into teaching. Previous school records and 
statements will be of some help, but many 
of them will have to be discounted con- 
siderably. It is an unfortunate fact that 
some high schools are turning out gradu- 


» ates with good reports who seem to have 


achieved very little in the way of scholastic 
training. Then too, we have the masses in 
our secondary schools today; it is our duty 
to do what we can for them and to guide 
them ,in so far as we are able. Should our 
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suggestions go unheeded, the people who 
offer specific training must act. Teachers 
who work with young college students 
during the freshman and possibly the 
sophomore years should make the final 
decision as to who is to continue in teacher 
training and who is not. They should deal 
firmly and should consider only those peo- 


ple who are self-reliant, dependable, co- | 


operative, neat, prompt, industrious, willing 
to grow professionally, and capable of 
doing work that is average or above. Let 
us have people with enthusiasm too! 


There needs to be developed within each 
prospective teacher a sound philosophy of 
education and of teaching, and some under- 
standing of the problems that go with the 
successful operation of a school. This 
should not be attempted in a special course 
or in long discussions of philosophy; rather 
it should come from efficient teaching and 
instruction concerning the things that make 
up a good school. It should center not only 
around the children with their various 
differences and their needs for training for 
complete living but also around the things 
a teacher must do in order to be a part of 
such a school. We need people out here 
in the field with a willingness to work in 
line with the requests of school boards, not 
people who pride themselves in seeing how 
much they can get away with. We need 
people who will apply the methods and 
procedures they have learned in teacher 
training in so far as possible, and who will 
approach their work with an open mind 
and a willingness to make improvement. 
Also we would like to have people who 
will attend faculty meetings and_profes- 
sional conferences. We do not need the 
people who believe they have learned all 
there is for them to learn when they are 
awarded diplomas or certificates; in othe! 
words, we want people who know that 
there is continuous progress being made 
in our profession, people who will c- 
operate with their fellow teachers in under 
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takings designed to bring about improved 
school conditions, and people who will 
accept the suggestions of those who are in 
position to help them. We want people 
who are willing to help make progress 
rather than people who hobble our profes- 


sion by going out to teach “as they were 


taught,” for in most cases “as they were 
taught” has little to recommend it. 


A More Practical Training Needed 


There needs to be the type of training 
program that will prepare people to cope 
with the kinds of situations they will meet 
when they actually go out to work. Maybe 
this is the reason we have so many people 
trying to teach “as they were taught”; may- 
be “as they were taught” is the best ap- 
proach they have seen to their particular 
problems. There are so many questions 
that need to be answered. Why are so 
many of the people who offer themselves 
as teachers content to piddle along day 
after day without any thought of the meth- 
ods they studied in teacher training? Why 
are they unwilling to adapt and adjust 
and apply modern methods in so far as the 
situation allows? Why do they spurn the 
teachers’ guides and other curriculum ma- 
terials which are packed with excellent 
teaching suggestions? Why are they un- 
willing to consider the results of scientific 
study and research? 

Is it because we dare not be realistic in 
our training schools? Where in Kentucky 
are we teaching teachers how to conduct 
a good one-, two-, or three-teacher school? 
Where are we teaching them how to carry 
on in a school which is equipped. with the 
barest of bare necessities and no books 
save the textbooks? Where are we putting 
emphasis on rural education and the prob- 
lems it presents? It seems that we need to 
train people who are going to work in rural 
and semi-rural areas in such a way that 
they will be able to do a decent job in 
those areas. We need to show them how 


to handle three or four or even eight 
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grades effectively and how to do a good 
job of textbook teaching. Please do not 
misunderstand me at this point. I know 
that the activities and projects and resource 
units have much to commend them; I also 
know that the teacher who has forty or 
fifty children on three or four grade levels 
is going to be a textbook teacher. 

Our rural schools are not equipped with 
libraries and materials to use for reference 
purposes; we do not furnish paper, pencils, 
colors, and the many types of instructional 
materials that are at the training school 
teacher’s fingertips; we do not have extra 
rooms, tables, or chairs for this, that, and 
the other thing; our schools are too 
crowded. The rural school teacher in 
Kentucky goes into a building that is very 
meagerly equipped; there are lots of chil- 
dren to fill it up; and usually there are 
enough textbooks on hand to provide each 
child with a set. The little folks might 
possibly be supplied with work books in 
reading and number work. Why do we 
not face this type of situation squarely? 

The college people who are training our 
teachers know what we are up against out 
here in the field, or should; some of them, 
in moments of weakness, have made off the 
record confessions to the effect that the 
systems set up in training schools will not 
work in the average school. Yet they have 
gone right back to the college classrooms 
and propounded these systems year after 
year. As a result, we are getting teachers 
who cannot organize an instructional pro- 
gram, who cannot keep children profitably 
occupied, who cannot glean the parts from 
their training that are applicable and use 
them, and who cannot or are not willing 
to take stock of the school situation they 
find themselves in and work to make the 
most of that situation. How we would like 
to have people with a background of train- 
ing that will enable them to become en- 
thusiastic about four walls, a stove, forty- 
five children, and a good supply of text- 
books! 












Quality vs. Quantity Training 

Now let us think about a specific train- 
ing program, and again I do not want to 
be accused of heresy. I know what the 
general opinion is and what is advocated 
by various educational groups and colleges 
in regard to teacher training; I also know 
something of rural Kentucky in her most 
rugged areas. There seems to be a growing 
opinion among the leaders in our profes- 
sion that we will achieve a higher quality 
of classroom instruction by adopting a 
four-year minimum training program. This 
sounds good and would probably give us a 
rating of which we could be proud in some 
poll or other, but it is packed with danger. 
It is nice after having acquired two or 
three college degrees to be able to study 
the problems of education from an easy 
chair; in this state one is prone to begin 
idealizing. Would that we could maintain 
the wisdom to be realistic. If we had to 
wait for four-year college teachers to fill 
our schools in Kentucky, we would have 
hundreds of schools closed today and 
throughout the forseeable future. There 
are several sections in this state where 
people are not well enough off financially 
to afford an uninterrupted college career; 
these same sections have little to attract 
the college graduate who is not a local 
person. Why not plan toward a program 
that will contribute something to our pro- 
fession rather than a program that will 
force us to take on more and more emer- 
gency teachers? What we need is a train- 
ing program that will provide a solid foun- 
dation and allow trainees to get some ex- 
perience in the field. 


A fundamental part of such a program 
would be a thorough study of the sub- 
jects that will be taught in the elementary 
schools. One of our big problems is teach- 
ers who do not know the materials they 
are trying to teach. If institutions which 
train teachers would give serious consid- 
eration to the fact that they are sending 
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out people to teach courses in geography, 
history, English, health, arithmetic, etc, 
on the elementary level, and devise a pro- 
gram aimed at helping them to learn the 
materials they are going to be expected to 
teach as well as something about how to 
teach them, they would have made a great 
step forward. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that prospective teachers need 
to learn subject matter as well as meth- 
ods, and need to see the methods applied 
in situations such as those they will meet 
when they go out to teach. 


We need to stress quality of training 
rather than quantity in our program and 
need to set it up in such a way that it 
will produce quality. Such a program 
would be very careful about including or 
approving extension courses for credit in 


teacher training and would eliminate cor- | 


respondence work altogether. It does not 
appear to be necessary that we have more 
than a two-year basic training program in 
order to turn out people who can do a 
good job of teaching. Requirements for 
that program should run about as follows: 
Geography—10 to 12 hours; History 


(United States, Kentucky, ancient, and | 
mediaeval)—14 hours; English Composi- | 


tion (with emphasis on sentence and para- 
graph structure, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and parts of speech)-6 
hours; the Teaching of English in the 
Elementary School—3 hours; Arithmetic 
and Teaching of Arithmetic—3 to 6 hours; 
Health and Health Teaching—3 hours; the 
Teaching of Reading—3 hours; general in- 
troductory education courses including ob- 
servation—12 hours; Music and Art. The 
people who work out the basic training 
program should sit down with the ma- 
terials in hand that the teacher will have 
to teach and teach from, and work out an 
instructional program based on those ma- 
terials and their best use. 


There should be considerable strength- 
ening of the training program after the 
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basic period is completed. My recom- 
mendation is that at the end of the two- 
year training period the teacher be issued 
a training permit good for one year only. 
The teacher could then go into the field 
for experience and an opportunity to meet 
the problems of teaching firsthand. The 
training after the year of experience could 
be aimed at working out solutions to 
recognized problems of organization, ad- 
ministration, teaching, etc. In order to get 
another training permit the teacher should 
have to return to school and meet certain 
requirements; however, there should be a 
limit to training permits. It may be wise 
to issue no more than four and to require 
that the last phase of the undergraduate 
training program be a full year of work 
done on the campus. Somewhere in the 
lat two years of the program, practice 


| teaching should be worked in. It would 


probably be best to have this immediately 
following the first year of work on the 
training permit. There are many people 
who would advocate that it come, at least 
in part, before the training permit is 
issued. At any rate, the work that is done 
in the field under the permit should never 
be allowed to replace practice teaching, 
for there is much good to come from 
working under the direction of an excellent 
teacher. 

No, a four-year pre-service training pe- 
riod is not the answer to our problem. It 
would be much wiser to develop a strong 
program designed to meet the needs of the 
state as a whole and to let those systems 
which can staff their schools with degree 
teachers set individual requirements. Let 
us make it possible for enough people to 
enter the profession to give us trained 
teachers and upgrade by requiring that 
they return to school periodically; even our 
certified teachers need to do this. And let 
us give serious consideration to these points 
as we attempt to reinforce our teacher 
training program. 
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1. There needs to be a close screening of 
the people who desire to go into teacher 
training. 

2. The people who go out to teach need to 
have a sound philosophy of education and 
of teaching; they need to understand the 
problems that go with the successful oper- 
ation of a school and to be willing to work 
with others to help to solve those problems. 
3. The training program should prepare 
people to cope with the kinds of situations 
they will meet when they actually go out 
to work. 

4. Emphasis should be put on a quality 
training program rather than a quantity 
program; we need teachers with a back- 
ground of knowledge in the fields they will 
have to teach and with a command of 
methods sufficient to enable them to do a 


good. job. 





Changes at N.E.A. Headquarters 


R. B. Marston, director of the Division 
of Legislation and Federal Relations for 
the past seven years, has been named di- 
rector of the Membership Division to suc- 
ceed T. D. Martin, who retired during the 
past year after serving as membership di- 
rector for 25 years. 

James L. McCaskill, co-ordinator of the 
National Conference for the Mobilization 
of Education and associate secretary of 
the Department of Higher Education, will 
head the Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations. 

Mary Titus has been named N.E.A. 
consultant for local associations. Her help 
will be available to local organizations that 
are strengthening their programs and to 
professional groups interested in organiz- 
ing local education associations. 

T. M. Stinnett, who has served as as- 
sociate secretary of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards for the past three years, 
has been appointed executive secretary of 
the commission. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





And Its Emphasis on the Promotion of 


A String Program in Kentucky High Schools 


“BEFORE I pismiss you, will you promise 
me one thing! Will you promise to thank 
before this day is over at least one person 
who has helped to make possible your 
playing of a stringed instrument.” With 
these words, Thor Johnson, distinguished 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, dismissed a tremendously in- 
spired group of two hundred boys and 
girls who had worked with him as a 
massed string orchestra during the Instru- 
mental State Festival at the University of 
Kentucky. For those teachers, parents, and 
remaining students who witnessed this 
challenging experience, there was no doubt 
that Kentucky is moving forward in de- 
veloping its string program. 

There were three major string projects 
in 1950-51. In July, 1950, Elizabeth 
Green, professor of music education at the 
University of Michigan, conducted Ken- 
tucky’s first summer string orchestra and 
ensemble clinic. Sixty high school boys 
and girls from throughout the state re- 
hearsed with Miss Green for one week, at 
the end of which an exciting program of 
string music was given. These students 
also played in trios, quartets, and other 
chamber music ensembles, and Miss Green 
gave daily lectures and demonstrations 
for those teachers attending the clinic. This 
activity was a dream-come-true for Dr. 
Edwin Stein, Music Department head, who 
had realized for a long time the value and 
hecessity of establishing a summer string 
program for high school musicians. 

Merle J. Isaac, noted composer, ar- 
ranger, and administrator, directed this 
same type of clinic in February, 1951. In- 


JEAN MARIE McCONNELL 
University of Kentucky 


terspersed with Mr. Isaac’s lectures and 
demonstrations were rehearsals of the 1951 
All Kentucky High School Orchestra under 
the direction of Guy Fraser Harrison, past 
conductor of the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra. For three days, Mr. Harrison inspired 
160 high school children to play beyond 
their ordinary capabilities, and at the end 
of that period, rewarded both the audience 
and orchestra members with a stunning 
performance. 

Our third string project was a massed 
orchestra performance at the State Instru- 
mental Festival in May. After all high 
school students had participated in their 
solo, small ensemble, and large ensemble 
events, they were massed together in one 
large string orchestra to work hard for a 
short period of time under another great 
conductor, Thor Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
realizes, as does Mr. Harrison, that great 
symphony orchestras cannot be built with- 
out the solid foundation of well trained 
youth in the string field. As a result, both 
men spend a great deal of time working 
with grade school and high school mu- 
sicians. 


During the summer of 1951, string play- 
ers from elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the state came to the Univer- 
sity campus for a week of string instruc- 
tion. This was a busy week, for in addi- 
tion to regular rehearsals, there were small 
ensemble and sectional rehearsals during 
the day, with mixers, music movies, a 
faculty recital, and student ensemble pro- 
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1951 ALL-STATE SUMMER STRING ORCHESTRA, University of Kentucky—Composed of stu- 
dents from both elementary and secondary schools. 


grams in the evening. Elementary and 
secondary students were divided into two 
string orchestras during the week but were 
grouped together as a large orchestra of 
115 members for the closing performance. 
The encouraging feature of this activity 
was the fact that so many children from 
the elementary grades responded enthusi- 
astically to the program. 


Not only are students brought to the 
University campus to develop their string 
talent, but clinic groups from the Univer- 
sity music faculty are invited to high 
schools throughout the state to guide ad- 
ministrators and teachers in setting up a 
string program in their respective school 
systems. Kenneth Wright, Gordon Kinney, 
and Marvin Rabin are mainly responsible 
for these clinic activities in which they are 
continually encouraging not only band di- 
rectors but vocal directors to organize 
string programs. An outstanding example 
of a Kentucky music teacher who has 
shown that he can successfully run three 
music programs at the same time is Joe 
Beach, supervisor of music, Shelbyville 
Public Schools. It is not unusual to see 
his glee club members play a brass instru- 
ment in the band and a violin in the 
orchestra. Mr. Beach is starting at rock 
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bottom, spending most of his time or- 
ganizing an elementary string program. 


The Department of Extension, directed 
by Louis Clifton, and the Department of 
Music with Dr. Edwin Stein head, have 
worked hard in their joint sponsorship of 
the above mentioned activities, and shall 
continue to work hard toward the better- 
ment of our Kentucky string program. 
However, these projects could never be 
carried out without the co-operation of 
other Kentucky colleges and the high 
schools from throughout the state. 


Our great hope is that not only orchestra 
directors, but band and choral directors, 
backed by their administrators, realize the 
urgency of stressing string development in 
our grade and high school music pro- 
grams. Ruskin has said that “Music is the 
first, the simplest, the most effective of 
all instruments of moral instruction.” If 
we can help guide administrators and 
teachers in this realization, surely they will 
be determined to see our string program 
grow! 





The College Men Physical Education 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28, 29, 1951. 
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THIS SHOCKING EXPOSURE of organized at- 
tempts to undermine and weaken our pub- 
lic schools appeared in the September, 
1951, issue of McCall's. 
tion of the article is reprinted here through 


The major por- 


the kind permission of the publishers. 


Public education in America is under 
the heaviest attack in its history. This at- 
tack is not aimed at the improvement of 
free education. It is aimed at its destruc- 
tion. So far it has struck at school sys- 
tems from Port Washington, New York, to 
Pasadena, California. 

Though the nature of the attack on the 
schools varies somewhat from place to 
place, the general pattern is identical. The 
attackers use the same techniques, the 
same literature, and the same sweeping 
charges. They accuse teachers and text- 
books of being subversive; they link mod- 
ern educational practices with Commun- 
ism; and they attempt to stampede parents 
into believing that our public schools are 
the breeding grounds of totalitarianism. 


Chief among the groups that are exploit- 
ing the widespread misunderstanding of 
modern education and the consuming fear 
of Communism is Allen Zoll’s National 
Council for American Education. 

Many well-intentioned people, lured by 
the dual prospect of fighting Communism 
and reducing school taxes, have joined 
local groups which, like the Englewood 
Anti-Communist League, are linked to 
Anyone who is a 
member of, or has been invited to join, one 
of these groups should be interested in 
learning something about Zoll, whose 
career is not without interest. 





Who's Trying to Ruin Our Schools? 


ARTHUR D. MORSE 


Educators are usually co-operative in 
arranging interviews with reporters, but | 
found that in this respect, as well as in 
others, Zoll is not in the tradition. When 
I phoned his office, which is in New York, 
he was reluctant to grant an interview, 
until I pretended that I was in sympathy 
with his aims and wanted to gather ma- 
terial to further the cause. Then he agreed 
to see me. 


“This will be the first interview I’ve 
granted since I’ve been in this thing,” Zoll 
remarked and concluded by saying, “If 
you smear me [ll cut your throat.” (This 
is not, of course, the kind of remark that 
one often hears in educational circles.) 


Before seeing Zoll I looked into his back- 
ground and found, among other things, 
that he was the founder and national com- 
mander of an organization called American 
Patriots, Inc., which appears on the At- 


torney General’s list as a Fascist organiza- | 
tion. The Patriots (now defunct) had | 


their biggest fling during the years im- 
mediately preceding World War II, when 


Zoll, who cannot be accused of lacking a f 
talent for opportunism, exploited the di-[ 


vision of sentiment in this country toward 
the war. 


At meetings of American Patriots, Inc, 
national commander Zoll presented such 
speakers as Elizabeth Dilling, who was in- 
dicted for sedition three times during the 
war and was a defendant in the mass sedi- 
tion trial of 1944 (which was declared a 
mistrial when the presiding judge died). 
Other Patriots who addressed the group 
included John Eoghan Kelly, later con- 
victed as an unregistered agent of Franco; 
Joseph McWilliams, also a defendant in 
the sedition trial, who once boasted, “I'm 
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one hundred per cent for Hitler”; and the 
notoriously anti-Semitic Gerald L. K. 
Smith. Zoll introduced Smith as “with- 
out doubt the most dynamic and inspiring 
speaker on Americanism today.” 

Zoll had a pretty good year in 1939. In 
January he appeared at a Senate hearing 
to oppose the nomination of Felix Frank- 
furter as a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Zoll said he didn’t like Frankfurter’s rec- 
ord or his religion. Senator Borah was 
moved to remark, “So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not propose to listen to an 
argument against a man because of his 
religion . . . you are raising the same ques- 
tion that is drenching Europe in blood.” 

A while later Zoll was in the news again. 
For months the New York radio station 
WMCA had been picketed by Christian 
Front followers of Father Coughlin in pro- 


The publicity that Zoll received as a 
result of this untidy affair was not flatter- 
ing. He accordingly drifted off into the 
shadows, where he worked for a few years 
as a salesman (he sometimes refers to 
himself in print as an “Internationally 
Known Sales Consultant”) for such pro- 
fessional anti-Semites as Merwin K. Hart 
and Joseph P. Kamp. 

In 1948 the internationally known sales 
consultant, sensing a new market for a 
somewhat different brand of goods, or- 
ganized his National Council for American 
Education. Ex-National Commander Allen 
Alderson Zoll now appeared as Allen A. 
Zoll, Ph.D. 

The office of the National Council for 
American Education occupies a_ large 
room on the tenth floor of a shabby build- 
ing at 1 Maiden Lane, in downtown New 














} a test against the refusal of the station York. It has a staff of three: a receptionist, 
that 
es.) 
a N.&. A. Stand on School Attacks 
| cOm- Attacks on the Public Schools—The National Education Association believes 
erican that one of the year’s most challenging problems is presented by attacks of 
ie At: front organizations and pressure groups on the public schools, on their teachers 
aniza-| | and administrators, and on the quality of instruction. The Association believes 
- had} | in and welcomes honest and constructive criticism but condemns general and 

; irresponsible attacks on schools. Often the real purpose of such attacks is 
. found to be the reduction of school costs and the curtailment of the public- 
when school program. These attacks must be defeated through the efforts of thought- 
cing a ful teachers, parents, and other citizens in their local, state, and national civic 
he di- and professional organizations, working co-operatively toward the improvement 
veal of the public pace. 

—Resolution adopted by N.E.A. convention in San Francisco, July 6, 1951. 

, Inc, 

such 
as in. | (© broadcast the priest’s inflammatory a typist, and Zoll’s secretary. The room is 
1g. the speeches. In July, Zoll, who was one of cheerless, sparsely furnished and undeco- 
; sedi. | Coughlin’s most vocal supporters and one rated except for numerous pictures depict- 
red a} % the originators of the picket line, was ing scenes in the life of George Washing- 
died). arrested on an indictment charging that ton. In the rear, partially blocked off by 
group he had attempted to extort $7,500 from storage cabinets and stacks of old news- 
a WMCA’s president, Donald Flamm. In papers, is the small cubicle occupied by 
ranco; ) ‘turn Zoll had allegedly offered to call off Zoll, from which he emerged to greet me. 
int in | the pickets. Zoll was never brought to At the age of 55 Zoll is a man of average 
Tn trial, and the indictment was dismissed. height, weighs about 200 pounds and is 
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growing bald. His eyes, which are his 
most distinctive feature, are narrow and 
glinting. His manner is restless. 


At the outset I told Zoll that I was fa- 
miliar with his main arguments against the 
schools: that “progressive education” is a 
menace, that most teachers and textbooks 
are subversive and that children are not 
learning the three Rs, which should be 
taught to the exclusion of virtually every- 
thing else. 


“That’s about it,” Zoll said. “Most teach- 
ing and textbooks are Socialistic, and the 
teachers colleges are implanted with So- 
cialism. These Socialist plotters are de- 
liberate saboteurs, and we're in serious 
danger from them—just as much as from 
the Communists. There are plenty of bad 
people who haven't joined the Communist 
party, and we're out for them too.” Zaoll 
leaned back in his chair. “You're either 
for individualism or collectivism. The 
middle is a barbed-wire fence. I tell kids 
that in my talks to them.” 


I asked just how he was attempting to 
improve this situation. 


“Well,” he began, “neither the F.B.I. nor 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
knows what’s being taught or what's in 
the heart of a teacher. The only person 
who knows that is the person right on the 
ground. I help these local outfits. Like 
in Punxsutawney it might be called the 
School Development Council [in Pasadena 
the anti-school faction was called the 
School Development Council]. Ive also 
formed a pro-American underground of 
teachers.” 


After Zoll had exhausted himself on the 
subject of disloyal teachers I asked what 
he was doing about subversive textbooks. 

“We have an office in Wisconsin,” he 
replied. “Their job is to review about sixty 
books a year. It’s under the direction of 
our vice-president in charge of research, 
Verne Kaub.” 


I had run across Kaub before and knew 
that he, like Zoll, is a Johnny-come-lately 


to education. Until recently Kaub was 
working the religious side of the street, 
writing articles for the anti-Jewish publi. 
cation The Individualist, as well as dis. 
tributing a pamphlet titled “How Red |; 
the Federal Council of Churches?” 

Zoll said that Kaub’s job of ferreting out 
un-American propaganda in the children’ 
books is sometimes pretty difficult. “Once, 
he saitl with a straight face, “we had to 
have a book reviewed eight times before 
we got a good analysis.” 

I asked Zoll what he believed the proper 
aims of education should be. 

“That’s a good question,” he said. ‘ 
just sent a memo to our Board asking them 
to give me their ideas on that matter.” 

That didn’t seem like a very good 
answer, but Zoll was indicating that he 
wished to wind up the interview. 

“Any other questions?” he asked. 


“Well,” I said, “can you tell me what's 
right with the schools?” 


He did not dignify that query with an 
answer. 


I remarked that nearly all educational 
authorities agree that approximately 500; 
000 new classrooms need to be built with- 
in the next ten years, and asked Zoll if he 
also considered this a vital problem. 

“That’s a lot of fuddydud, about new 
buildings, when the old ones are just as 
good,” he replied. “The factor of age has 
nothing to do with the efficacy of school 
buildings.” 

There seemed time for only one more 
question. Since Zoll now signs his writings 
“Allen A. Zoll, Ph.D.,” and prefers to be 
addressed as “Doctor Zoll,” I asked him 
about the degree. 

“I got that from Temple Hall,” he said 
quickly, and then seemed embarrassed by 
his hasty remark. He rose, and the inter- 
view was over. 
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After leaving “Doctor” Zoll I learned 
that Temple Hall College and Seminary 
(now defunct) was a one-man diploma 
mill operated by a man named D. Scott 
Swain. Swain’s qualifications as an edu- 
cator included the serving of a six-year 
prison term on six charges, including run- 
ning a confidence game, obtaining prop- 
erty under false pretenses, and passing bad 
checks. While running his “college” Swain 
conferred upon himself the title “Arch- 
bishop Primate.” Probably the high point 
of his career was reached at a meeting in 
New York City, when the “Bishop” got 
roaring drunk and in a burst of expansive- 
ness passed out Temple Hall Ph.D.s to 
his entire audience. The exact moment 
when Zoll was awarded his doctorate is un- 
known. 

Zoll would be funny, if his aims were 
not so deadly. He cannot be dismissed 
as a harmless crackpot, for, though his 
statement to me that his organization has 
10,000 members and is linked to some 400 
local groups is an obvious exaggeration, it 
is nevertheless true that he has been a 
potent influence in every city whose schools 
have come under attack. 

Zoll’s influence is widely exerted through 
the pamphlets that he publishes and dis- 
tributes. At the height of the school con- 
troversy in Pasadena, citizens picking up 
their morning newspapers found copies of 
Zoll’s pamphlet “Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency” on their doorsteps. 

“So-called progressive education,” the 
pamphlet said, “shot through as it is with 
the blight of Pragmatism, has had a very 
deleterious effect upon the original char- 
acter of American education . . . The pub- 
lic school system in hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout the land . . . is fatally 
committed to these subversive principles 
of ‘progressive’ education.” Zoll goes on to 
explain that modern education does not 
permit absolute truth, hence those who be- 
lieve in it cannot be true Christians. And 
he makes the further observation that “cur- 
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rently it is popular to plug hard for the 
democratic equality of all men.” 

This pamphlet made such a vivid im- 
pression on the president of the School 
Development Council in Pasadena that he 
recited passages from it almost verbatim 
in his speeches attacking the school ad- 
ministration. 


In Denver the forces attempting to oust 
superintendent Kenneth Oberholtzer (who 
is also president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators—the highest 
honor his profession accords) presented 
copies of “Progressive Education Increases 
Delinquency” to each member of the 
Board of Education and to members of 
many other civic groups. 


Other Zoll literature includes pamphlets 
bearing such titles as “They Want Your 
Child” (the Communists, that is), “Private 
Schools: The Solution to America’s Edu- 
cational Problem,” and “How Red Are the 
Schools?” 


The philosophy in these pamphlets is 
being advocated by the Parents’ Council 
for Education in Eugene, Oregon; the 
Citizens’ School Committee in Los Angeles; 
the Parents’ Council in Minneapolis; the 
Three R Parents Committee in Columbus, 
Ohio; and by similar groups in many other 
communities. 

Zoll’s satisfaction in the wide distribu- 
tion of his literature is not altogether 
spiritual. His most popular item, “Progres- 
sive Education Increases Delinquency,” 
sells for 20 cents a single copy; 6 copies 
for $1; 1,000 copies for $60; and customers 
are offered a “special price on larger quan- 
tities.” In all of his pamphlets Zoll makes 
a strong pitch for contributions. People 
who join his Council are rewarded with 
various titles, the rank conferred depend- 
ing on the amount of cash they send in. 
They can become an Associate for $5, a 
Patron for $150, or a Benefactor for $1,000. 


By the end of 1949, when Zoll was just 
swinging into action, his pamphlet sales 
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and contributions had netted him an esti- 
mated $45,000. With the way his busi- 
ness is booming at present, there is no 
reason to believe that his efforts are not 
now being even more respectably re- 
warded. 


Though Zoll’s organization is the most 
important rallying point and serves as gen- 
eral headquarters for the enemies of edu- 
cation, other operators are busy turning 
out weapons for waging the attack. 


One of the most destructive of these— 
a kind of secret weapon—is a quarterly 
publication called the Educational Re- 
viewer. Edited by Lucille Cardin Crain, 
and financed by a lobbying organization 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
the Reviewer has been used effectively in 
Englewood and in other widely scattered 
cities across the country. Its sole function 
is to try to discover subversive material in 
textbooks. 


The methods used by the Educational 
Reviewer can be illustrated by its treat- 
ment of Dr. Frank Magruder’s textbook, 
American Government. This text, which is 
on the recommended list of all 48 states, 
has been a classic in its field for a quarter 
of a century. It was appropriately selected 
for review in the first issue of the Re- 
viewer, which appeared in July, 1949. The 
writer of the review was a woman named 
Edna Lonigan. How she made her point 
that the textbook is subversive can perhaps 
best be shown by comparing excerpts with 
which she purported to express Magruder’s 
views with actual passages from his text: 


Magruder, According to Lonigan: 


Italy and Germany were dictatorships but not 
the Soviet Union. 


The United States and the Soviet Union are 
equals fighting for “world leadership.” 


By democracy we mean that form of govern- 
ment in which the sovereign power is in the 
hands of the people collectively. 
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Magruder’s Actual Text: 


Russia is leader of the dictatorial nations, most 
of which are Communistic. 


The United States and the Soviet Union, the | 
most powerful of the allies in the Second World | 


War, now find themselves as the two only power. 
ful contenders for world leadership. 


By democracy we mean that form of govern. 
ment in which the sovereign power is in the 
hands of the people collectively, and is expressed 
by them either directly or indirectly through 
elected representatives. 


In the last instance above, by deleting 
half of the sentence, Miss Lonigan was 
able to prove to her satisfaction that Ma- 
gruder was an advocate of the collectivist 
state. 


Unfortunately she proved it to a num- 
ber of others, including radio commentator 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., who, a few months after 
the review appeared, read considerable 
portions of it on one of his broadcasts. 


The response was big and prompt. The 
State Textbook Commission of Georgia im- 
mediately banned the book, as did the 
Houston, Texas, school board. Parents in 
Portland, Oregon, demanded that similar 
action be taken there. A newspaper in 
southern California quoted Lewis, at- 
tacked Magruder and concluded that the 
“public schools are bound to destroy this 
country.” In places like Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and Trumbull County, Ohio, where 
the broadcast also caused a stir, some 
people took the trouble to read the text- 
book—and so avoided taking precipitate 
and foolish steps. 


Referring to the Educational Reviewer, 
a report recently issued by a committee 
of the House of Representatives observed 
that “the review of textbooks by self-ap- 
pointed experts smacks too much of the 
book-burning orgies of Nuremberg to be 
accepted by thoughtful Americans without 
foreboding and alarm.” 
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That kind of talk infuriates the editor 
of the Educational Reviewer, Lucille Car- 
din Crain, who is convinced that any critic 
of her publication is a Communist. 


Allen Zoll described Mrs. Crain to me 
as “a charming woman, very lovely”; and 
| found upon meeting her in her office, 
which is in a brownstone house on East 
36th Street in New York City, that she 
does possess the most attractive figure in 
the anti-school movement. She is 50, has 
cool blue eyes, a cameo face and a fond- 
ness for using rather fancy words. To in- 
dicate her personal interest in children 
Mrs. Crain sometimes says exuberantly: 
‘fm a grandmother seven times.” This 
reference is to the children of her husband 
(who is 71) by his first wife. Mrs. Crain 
is childless. 


Like Allen Zoll, Mrs. Crain joined the 
educational ranks recently. Her scholastic 
background consists of the equivalent of a 
high-school education, which she received 
at a convent in Minnesota. She is suspici- 
ous of most recognized educators who hold 
degrees, and she has expressed strong dis- 
approval of what she calls our “compulsory 
state-operated educational system.” What 
she is in favor of is a mystery. 


When I asked Mrs. Crain what she 
thought the proper aims of education 
should be, she seemed to be pushed as far 
out to sea as Allen Zoll had been when 
I asked the question of him. After re- 
maining silent for a spell Mrs. Crain, 
moved by a sudden inspiration, said 
brightly, “I like our little slogan on the 
Educational Reviewer.” (This reads: “In 
the light of truth, objectivity, and estab- 
lished American ideals, to examine the 
publications used in instructing American 
youth.”) There seemed little point in 
pressing that subject further. 


In other respects my interview with 
Mrs. Crain was not unusually rewarding, 
partly because she consumed most of it 
by delivering a diatribe against the Na- 
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tional Education Association, which she 
thinks is subversive. Her reasons are not 
monuments of persuasion. Reading from 
an N.E.A. pamphlet, she remarked, “They 
say here they're ‘committed to the demo- 
cratic ideal,” adding, as she tossed the 
pamphlet aside, “whatever that is.” 


The Educational Reviewer has been 
specific in explaining what it thinks de- 
mocracy is. “Democracy,” the Reviewer 
said in the October 15, 1949, issue, “is a 
government by demagogues leading to the 
tyranny of the majority over the minority.” 


A few steps behind Mrs. Crain is another 
foe of modern education — 78-year-old 
Major General Amos A. Fries, Retired. 
The aged general is editor of a widely 
distributed monthly publication ironically 
titled Friends of the Public Schools. “Any- 
one who calls our government a democ- 
racy, this publication has pointed out, “is 
either completely un-American or a mo- 


” 


ron. 


The general stands four-square against 
nurseries and kindergartens, health, wel- 
fare, and recreational activities, services 
for handicapped pupils and vocational 
guidance, among other things. “Where one 
child is overworked,” he says, “a thousand 
aren't worked enough.” 


The general's educational program, if 
such it can be called, stems from his ap- 
parent belief that things were better in 
the good old days when fewer children 
went to school. 


These three—Allen Zoll, Lucille Crain, 
General Fries—by themselves would, of 
course, be ineffective. What enables them 
to carry on their programs is the support 
of well-meaning but misinformed people 
in communities across the country, who 
are frequently prompted to join a local, 
innocent-sounding school group because 
its main interest seems to be controlling 
school taxes or carrying out some other 
aim that appeals to the pocketbook or the 
emotions. 
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To provide facts enabling friends of ed- 
ucation to improve our schools and defend 
them against unjustified attacks, there was 
founded in 1949 an outstanding organiza- 
tion called the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. President 
James B. Conant of Harvard was instru- 
mental in its establishment. Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc., is its chairman, 
and its membership includes many other 
leading American citizens. A nonprofit 
group, the Commission is financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation, and it works closely with all 
organizations devoted to better education, 
including the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the United States Office 
of Education. 


The National Citizens Commission stim- 
ulates and assists in the formation of local 
committees representing a cross-section of 
the community—business, labor, church, 
civic, women’s and veterans’ interests—de- 
voted to improving the schools. The Com- 
mission furnishes its local committees, free 
of charge, a wealth of material that ex- 


plains how to organize, what to look for 
in evaluating the schools, how to work 
with local educators and how to carry 
through a program of action. The Com. 
mission acts as a national clearing house 
of community experiences. One of its most 
valuable services is the distribution of case 


histories of school improvement in every 


part of the country. 

All of this material and aid can be ob- 
tained without cost simply by addressing 
the National Citizens Commission, 2 West 
45 Street, New York 18, New York. 

Our public schools are the firm under- 
pinning of our democracy. Like democracy 
itself, they are in deadly danger. 

“We are threatened from without,” Wil- 
lard Goslin said upon tendering his resig- 
nation ‘as superintendent in Pasadena. ‘I 


think we are threatened even more from | 


within. I know of no better way to wreck 
everything that we think is good in 
America than to begin to destroy ourselves 
one by one, institugion by institution, com- 
munity by community throughout the 
land.” 








Kentucky’s representatives 
in the 1951 General Electric 
Science Fellowship program 
at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
pictured here with Dr. Rich- 
ard Sutton of Haverford Col- 
lege, visiting professor of 
physics at Case this summer. 
Left to right they are: Alfred 
L. Kress, Ludlow; and Lyle 
Haggard, 117 West 32nd 
Street, Covington. 
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|r YOU WANTED TO START AN ATTACK on the 
schools of your community, where would 
you look for support and following? 

" To dissatisfied parents of school children, 
of course! What chance would any attack 
have if the parents of the community be- 
lieved fervently that their children were 
receiving superior education under superior 
teachers? Now add one more observation— 
most parents “base their entire judgment 
of the school system and the profession on 
the impression they receive from one 
teacher—or on the report of someone's con- 
tact with one teacher.” 

There's only one conclusion possible. 
The leading role in fighting unwarranted 
attacks on the public schools falls to the 
classroom teachers of every community. 
They comprise the front line in any coun- 





terattack. “A community that appreciates 
its teachers takes pride in its schools.” 
The National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, a department of the National 
Education Association, has set out to pre- 
pare America’s teachers for this vital role 
by making its 1951 yearbook a public re- 
lations handbook for classroom teachers. 
N.S.P.R.A. officers noted that so much 
attention has been given to superintend- 
ents’ annual reports, press relations, radio 
and television programs, andthe work of 
full-time public relations consultants em- 
ployed by some districts that the funda- 
mentals of school-community relations too 
often were being ignored. “Public rela- 
tions isn’t something to be left to the ex- 
perts. Actually, IT STARTS IN THE 
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THE COUNTERATTACK 


Jt Starts in the Classroom 


HUAGRIR YX. A) -F-OS DEG 


CLASSROOM,” they declared. And that’s 
what they named their book. 


Extraordinarily Ordinary 


Deliberately the writers excluded ideas 
and technics that involved school policy 
or required action by a whole faculty as- 
sociation to become effective. They cen- 
tered their attention on ways individual 
teachers could perform their regular, ordi- 
nary tasks with new emphases which take 
maximum advantage of each public rela- 
tions opportunity. What are the areas 
where teachers frequently make enemies 
who may later form the supporting forces 
for the school’s attackers? The yearbook 
committee cites some common but con- 
spicuous examples: 

The teacher who, at end of her patience, 
scolded the mother of one child “for com- 
ing here and insinuating that I haven't 
done the best any teacher could do for 
a child of such limited abilities.” [It was 
noted that five parents, four of whom had 
not visited the teacher, later complained 
to the principal regarding the way parents 
and children were treated by his teachers 
(plural).] 

The misguided teacher who condemned 
public schools for “graduating hordes of 


HARRY A. FOSDICK, the author of this 
stimulating article, is a field represent- 
ative of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. He served as a member of the 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion editorial committee which prepared 
the new public relations handbook for 
classroom teachers, “It Starts in the 
Classroom.” 
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students culturally illiterate and unable to 
use the basic tools of communication.” 

The apologetic tone used by some who 
identify their vocation with, “Im JUST a 
teacher.” 

Teachers who made ill-considered home- 
work assignments as punishments or as 
“busy work.” 

On a report card already damning the 
boy with bad grades, one teacher informed 
the parents that “John is a liar.” 

Another teacher who refused to explain 
to his class why he was requiring certain 
activity, stating that “I have my reasons or 
I wouldn't tell you to do it. It’s your busi- 
ness to do what I say.” 


Classified Calamities 

Stated in broad classifications, the 
N.S.P.R.A. yearbook committee said these 
and other samples indicated failures in 
personal relationships with the community 
through lack of pride, loyalty, and tact, 
failures to interpret “Why We Teach,” fail- 
ures in classroom teaching technics, fail- 
ures in home relationships through assign- 
ments and reports, and failures to utilize 
opportunities inherent in co-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

While some teachers fail in these areas, 
others have found them the ideal channels 
to good community relations. It Starts in 
the Classroom brings together the experi- 
ences of hundreds of teachers who have 
been successful practitioners. It makes 
their technics available to every teacher. 


Prerequisite to Technics 


Several personal characteristics are es- 
sential before the teacher can achieve max- 
imum benefit from specific public relations 
technics, the editorial committee declared. 

Pride in the profession is cited as the 
first requisite to individual effectiveness 
as a representative of the profession. 
Loyalty to the profession is next, follow- 
ing the principle that “where praise seems 
impossible, silence is the rule.” Interest is 





Promoting Pleasant Parent-Teacher 
Relationships 


called the key to positive public relations 
as it is to learning. “Do you listen to others 
—pupils, parents, associates, acquaintances 
—with genuine interest or with only toler- 
ance? Does your attitude and manner re- 
flect your love of children and pleasure in 
your work?” 


Child-Centered Conversations 


A blast at the teachers’ brand of that 
great American pastime—griping—is im- 
plied in the admonition that in all contacts 
and all conversations concerning the pro- 
fession, teachers should “stress what teach- 
ers DO—not what teachers WANT.” This 
is made specific. “It’s not a new building 
for the school—it’s new classrooms for the 
children that are needed. Inconvenience 
to the staff is not important from a public 
relations viewpoint; injury to the childs 
educational experience is! Low salaries 
may be publicly accepted as unfortunate; 
impairment of the educational program 
through loss of superior teachers due to 
low salaries can bring action.” 


Why?—The Basic Question 


“Good teaching is good public relations.’ 
What is taught—and How-—is the founds- 
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tion of any thinking on improved school- 
community understanding. Child happi- 
ness based on personal achievement in the 
classroom, regardless of whether the teach- 
ers philosophy and methods are in the 
“traditional” or the “progressive” category, 
is the perfect beginning of positive rela- 
tionships. 


This, unquestionably, is the central 
theme of It Starts in the Classroom. How- 
ever, a teacher who understands thorough- 
ly WHY he teaches WHAT he teaches— 
based on knowledge of child life and com- 
munity life, must be met by pupils and 
adults who likewise understand. 


Bringing pupils, parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community into the curriculum 
planning and evaluating activities is por- 
trayed as both a means and a goal. “When 
pupils know the ‘why’ and are active par- 
ticipants in the planning process, they 
achieve better and more intelligently.” 
Similarly, parents and other citizens who 
help to plan curriculum enrichment ac- 
tivities achieve an understanding that im- 
munizes them from becoming reckless 
critics. 


“Teachers probably have spent more 
time and devised more technics to develop 
parent and citizen understanding of what 
they're teaching than they have in creating 
a similar pupil understanding,” the com- 
mittee wrote. “This effort seems short- 
sighted, since pupils who understand what 
theyre doing make better students, con- 
stitute our best means of spreading un- 
derstanding to parents, and obviate the 
necessity of ‘starting from scratch’ in 
achieving the desired appreciation when 
students become parents and adult citi- 


” 


zens, 


Proven technics used by outstanding 
teachers and suggested variations are de- 
tailed to assist teachers in developing this 
understanding through pupils, and through 
direct contact with parents and community 
leaders, 
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Interpreters, Junior Grade 

“What pupils think about a teacher or a 
school invariably becomes the thinking of 
parents and the community. No one else 
goes into the home as a school representa- 
tive more often, and no one is listened to 
with greater interest and credulity.” 

With this observation, It Starts in the 
Classroom sets forth guiding principles 
and specific technics that develop good 
pupil and parent relations through the 
actual classroom teaching methods and 
homework practices. Fairness, approacha- 
bility, and friendliness are the outstanding 
traits of the best teachers, at least in pupils’ 
minds. Therefore, good relations with 
pupils depend to a large extent on how 
the teacher exhibits these qualities. 

Discussion periods and individual con- 
ferences on pupil needs and interests, in- 
teresting activities in which pupils are 
participants and resource contributors, the 
teacher's assumption of partial responsi- 
bility for effective learning as reflected in 
the question “What should WE do now to 
overcome OUR poor results in this test?” 
—these are some of the approaches recom- 
mended in more detail to make the class- 
room productive in both learning and pub- 
lic relations. 


What Parents Learn 


“What did you learn today?” or “What 
did you do in school today?” Probably 
no questions are more frequently asked of 
pupils by parents than these. And prob- 
ably none is more dismally answered. 
From the kindergarten child who replies, 
“We just played,” the third grader who 
adds “We just played store,” and the high 
school senior who remembers only that 
“We spent most of the day practicing for 
the senior play,” the parent gets a weird 
idea of what’s going on at the schoolhouse. 

We can be sure that.the parents hear 
much. The complaints they bring or pub- 
lish frequently show that they don’t like 
what they hear. Yet rarely are pupils 
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helped to summarize their experiences be- 
fore they leave the classroom or the 
school. The technic considered so im- 
portant that it’s repeated in two chapters 
of It Starts in the Classroom is designed 
to cure this acute public relations pain. 


What Hits Home 


Homework and progress reports—two 
elements of the teacher’s job which go di- 
rectly into his pupils’ homes—are the 
sources of negative, positive, or neutral 
relationships between home and school. 

“Consider what happens to parents’ at- 
titudes when a pupil toils over homework 
given solely for disciplinary purposes, or 
on assignments which require an abnor- 
mally long time for completion, have no 
recognizable purpose, assume that the 
child will have assistance from well-edu- 
cated parents, and compete with major 
school or community events.” How to give 
an assignment so that both its purpose and 
its requirements are well understood; how 
to survey and consider the home facilities 
or limitations; how to make assignments 
that are less book-centered, involve parent 
participation, direct children into a closer 
relationship and sympathy with their par- 
ents, and utilize community resources— 
these are the helps It Starts in the Class- 
room offers teachers. 


Progress in Progress Reports 

Many school people can testify that few 
practices cause more complaints than re- 
port cards and efforts to improve them. 
Yet some system of reporting progress to 
parents should be an invaluable avenue 
toward friendly relationships. Extremes 
in individual reporting practices are re- 
flected in the student comments about two 
teachers: 

“He gave out a lot of bad marks and said we 
were poor pupils, but he never offered to give us 
special help.” 

“You could tell she was sorry when she had to 
give us poor marks. She seemed to think it was 
her fault. We used to work awfully hard to help 
her get our marks up.” 





Adoption of narrative reports may not 
be the answer unless each teacher becomes 
skilled at “wording reports so as to en- 
courage objective and dispassionate think. 
ing, rather than to inspire a desire for re. 
taliation.” Also, some “literate enemy of 
the school could almost crucify teachers 
on the evidence of their own written com. 
munications’ when they reflect careless. 
ness or ignorance. 

While It Starts in the Classroom lists 
words that can help and words that can 
hurt in report communications, and out. 
lines numerous plans found helpful by 
some teachers and school systems, its main 
message is that every report sent home is 
an interpretation of the school as well as 
of the pupil. 

“Parents are inclined to bestow their 
favor on those schools in which their chil. 
dren succeed.” Marking systems built in 
such a way that fewer than half the pupil 
can look with pride on their accomplish. 
ments are a public relations hazard that 
many teachers do—and all teachers must 
—struggle to avoid. Report cards are due 
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for major attention in any long-range pub- 
lic relations planning. 


Foreword—Then Forward! 
Dramatic attacks on schools have lei 
recently to widening publicity about the 
organized attacking forces. We have ob 
served that these forces make little head. 
way except when a breakdown in school: 
community relations has made the field 
fertile for strife. The best defense, we are 
told, is a strong offense. In this case, th 
counterattack starts with positive publi 
relations at home to develop the under 
standing and appreciation which will su: 
round the school with aggressive pre 
tectors. The National School Public Rel: 
tions Association has written the teacher’ 
manual of arms. Its yearbook points the 

way. It Starts in the Classroom. 





Copies of this 64-page, 2-color, illustrated handboo 
are available from the National School Public Relation 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washingto 
6, D.C., at $1.00 per copy, with discounts for quantity 
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The Pen-Tied Child 


For ALL of the delightful exceptions, in 
every Class there are many children who 
develop early an aversion to writing com- 
positions, essays, themes, and brief single 
paragraphs. The democratic school system 
may not dismiss these children with a 
shrug and pass in silence the opportunity 
to teach a child whose reason for failing 
to express himself clearly in writing or 
to write at all may be his lack of interest 
in the time-honored forms of pupil com- 
munication. By using a positive approach 
to the problem the teacher can help to 
create in the pen-tied child the feeling 
that putting in writing the thoughts grow- 
ing out of his own experience is not a far- 
fetched scheme of drudgery to be remem- 
bered because of the formal requirements 
of composition. 


In order to lead such children tenderly 
into creative ways, it is well for the teacher 
to ask herself if she has the time and 
patience required and if she can find a 
genuine pleasure in putting together the 
words to describe things. The teacher who 
is certain about the answer to this sixty- 
four-dollar question is ready to think about 
the means and ends, for in effective in- 
struction the teacher can spark the child’s 
interest in a subject by her own en- 
thusiasm. 


Writing experiences should be free of 
ill formalities that get between the child 
and the word he is trying to find and the 
sentence he is trying to put together. The 
period should be free of the formalities 
that tend to inhibit the child’s freedom of 
expression. Since the period for creative 
writing should be a period for free and 
happy expression, such a practice as the 
making of a list of words commonly mis- 
spelled by the class and requiring the 
mastery of the list during the creative writ- 
ing period is of doubtful value. Why 
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Lead him to tell an experience 


—then to write it! 


EVE SPEARS 
Lexington, Kentucky 





divide the child’s attention when he is 
making an effort to find words to com- 
municate what he has to write and to keep 
continuity in that writing? 


Composition both oral and written can 
be made an exciting thing. Make it fun 
to write stories. The story is the thing, the 
account of an action, of something being 
and doing in the experience of the child. 
In the creative writing period the natural 
form, the story, should receive the em- 
phasis. Rarely does the ability to com- 
municate come Minerva-like, full grown; 
therefore, structure in itself, although im- 


THE AUTHOR has had work at Wilming- 
ton College, Ohio University, and More- 
head State College, and is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky. At the pres- 
ent time she is teaching the fifth grade 
at the Abraham Lincoln School in Lex- 
ington. 
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portant, should receive at the time of 
composing or writing only an incidental 
consideration. “Structure” can wait until 
the child has first had the fun of putting 
his ideas on paper. 


In the beginning the child may write 
more fluently if narrating his experiences 
at a party, on a trip, in an athletic contest. 
With careful guidance he can be led to 
explore the subjective “I think,” “I feel,” 
and “I imagine” or “I like.” When he is 
ready, he may enjoy the travel in search 
of the fitting word. In the beginning he 
is trying his best to record an experience 
objectively. The approximate word may 
be the child’s way of being exact; and, 
too, there is another possibility that the 
child’s choice of a word can be as forceful 
and as nearly descriptive of the thing 
described as the more precise description 
used by the adult. 


Creative writing should be neither ex- 
pected nor required until the proper moti- 
vation has been made, and the steps taken 
to prevent the natural “I don’t know what 
to write.” One pump-priming device that 
has been found worth trying is for the 
children to plan a teacher-conducted out- 
ing. Many children would enjoy a bus trip 
to a local shrine. One little girl, getting 
home late, once whispered to her teacher 
in the bus, “That’s a planet, isn’t it? It 
doesn’t twinkle.” Later the little girl 
wrote: “As I was a-riding along on a 
bus/I looked at a planet afar in the sky. 
/It seemed as if it were following us/along 
in the night.” Although many children 
cannot combine motion and words, the 
children can become so full of the trip 
that by their use of the tools, Who, Where, 
When, What Happened, they can write 
about the adventure. 


Sometimes it is well to have a “sharing 
experiences” or “telling-about-it” period 
after the return from the trip. The formal 
situations should be avoided in this type 
of sharing, for prime objectives here do 
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not include correct stance and the facing of 
a sometimes terrifying audience. The aim 
is to loosen the child’s tongue; that loosen. 
ing is the activity that renews his ex. 
perience. Once the child can tell about 
it, he can write the experience. 

In the actual writing of the story it is 
important that no child be restricted to 
writing about a particular experience. If 


the talented child pipes up with, “May | 


write about my trip to Floyd Collins’ 
cave?” bid him yea by all means, and 


most enthusiastically. He may write with | 


such a fanciful turn as the child who 
wrote, “As I went down the steps I saw 
a big black hole opening up before me.” 
Or the child who after merely hearing the 
name of a post office, “Golden Pond” and 
the word “merrily” did this imaginative 
bit: 

“T live at Golden Pond, 

My name is Merrily. 

It was made golden by a wand 

Cut from a willow tree.” 


For the pupil who needs pump-priming, 
the trip and the telling about the trip will 
help him open his word-stock and solve 
that difficult problem of what to write 
about what. Again, getting the ideas on 
paper is the thing. Although the Who, 
Where, When, and How tools may be put 
in the child’s hands, he should by no 
means be restricted to the flat answering 
of these questions. They are like any 
other tools. The pen-tied child can use 
them to get a story on paper. They are 
the beginning, and not the end, of com- 
munications. By practice, the child will 
learn to fatten the paragraph, to expand 
the details. One device effective in deal- 
ing with the pupil who is in doubt is that 
of letting him write his story in the form 
of a letter. Allow him to lop off the salu- 
tation and the complimentary close if 
necessary. Give the letter a title. It may 
be that he has a story! 
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It is the teacher’s pleasure during the ¥ 
period of “writing-it-down” to go about, § 
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encouraging where and when encourage- 
ment is needed. “How exciting!” “Then 
what happened?” “What a fat (muscular?) 
paragraph!” No mention of a misplaced 
capital or a wobbly margin (!) All that 
comes at another time. Again, the story 
is the thing. 

After the child has proudly placed his 
“story” in the teacher’s hands, she should 
find something good to say about it then 
and there. Authors of any age are sensi- 
tive souls and need encouragement. Fol- 


' low up the teacher's period of appreciation 


by allowing those children who wish to 
do so to share their stories with the rest 
of the class by reading aloud. Such par- 
ticipation should not be required, for 
enjoyment, not formal criticism, is the aim. 


So the child has written a story. Now 
for revising and polishing what he has 
written. Although he may be told that 
most writers need to do a good deal of 
revising, there is no point in having the 
child suffer the chill of realizing what a 
“cold” paper is. He needs to start his re- 
vision with the root of the word revision; 
he is seeing through again what has been 
a pleasant experience or what has been 
an experience pleasing to tell about. The 
teacher may allow the child a few minutes 


to help her improve the paper, the child 


y no} handling the red pencil. If he has had 


proper appreciation of the story-value of 
his paper, he will take some delight in 
using the corrective red. He will be eager 
to take his paper back to the seat to draft 
the final copy. Then the teacher may hope 
that she has him on the critical road, that 
is, the road of self-improvement. 

After exhibition (and corrected copies 
have been exhibited ), all the drafts may be 
clipped and placed in a special story- 
folder. This folder is available to the child. 
Week by week he can watch his own 
growth, and in these weeks the teacher is 
letting the child know that she, too, is en- 
joying the adventure in creative writing. 
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Examinations for Navy 
College Training Program 

The Navy announced recently that the 
sixth nation-wide competitive examination 
for its College Training Program has been 
scheduled for December 8, 1951, and will 
be open to high school seniors or gradu- 
ates within the age requirements. Success- 
ful candidates will be given a four-year col- 
lege education at government expense and 
will be commissioned as officers of the 
Navy or Marine Corps upon graduation. 

The program is open to male citizens of 
the United States between the ages of 17 
and 21, and quotas have been assigned to 
each state and territory on the basis of its 
high school population. Those who are 
successful in passing the aptitude test will 
be interviewed and given physical exami- 
nations; then, if they are found in all re- 
spects qualified, their names will be sub- 
mitted to state and territorial Selection 
Committees composed of prominent citi- 
zens and naval officers. The Navy expects 
to enter about 2,000 students into the pro- 
gram commencing with the fall term of 
college, 1952. 


The students selected by these competi- 
tive examinations will be assigned to the 
52 Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units which are located in various uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States. 
If accepted by the college, they will be 
appointed Midshipmen, U.S.N.R., and will 
have their tuition, books, and normal fees 
paid for by the Government. In addition 
they will receive pay at the rate of $50.00 
a month for the four-year period. Upon 
graduation they may be commissioned as 
officers in the Regular Navy or Marine 
Corps and required to serve on active duty 
for two years. 

Applications available at high 
schools, colleges, and Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tions. 


are 
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Fiction 

The Season of the Stranger, by Stephen Becker. 
Harper’s, $3.00. There are three major characters 
in this Harper “Find”: Andrew Girard, a young 
American teacher in a Chinese University; Li-ling, 
a pupil with whom he falls in love and the 
daughter of a powerful profiteer; and Wen-li, the 
servant of Andrew and a representative of old 
China. These three become embroiled in personal 
difficulties as momentous as those of the times 
during which they lived—the Communist revolu- 
tion in China. A superior novel from the stand- 
point of character, story, and background. 


The Claybrooks, by Edwin Huddleston. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. Tabby Claybrook returned to her 
home in the Tennessee hills after a long absence 
to find that the family and her friends were as 
interested in her as she was in the changes 
wrought while she was gone. She had always 
been a non-conformist and her proud family had 
trouble in covering up for her. The story of her 
return is dramatic but not sentimental and peo- 
pled with strongly etched characters. Something 
more than just another novel of the Old South. 


The High Calling, by James Street. Doubleday, 
$3.00. The sequel to The Gauntlet will no doubt 
receive the praise and wide reading of its pred- 
ecessor. This concerns the return of London 
Wingo to Linden, after having been away for 
twenty years. The problems of his ministry were 
somewhat the same, this time complicated by the 
ideas and actions of his daughter, Paige. The 
fineness of the protagonist’s character and the 
nobility of his undertakings will not easily be 
forgotten. 


Cameo, by Helen Topping Miller. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.75. The numerous pleasant romances of 
this author have endeared her to a wide number 
sof readers who will be delighted with her most 
recent addition to the field. It is primarily the 
story of the conflicting personalities of two sisters, 
Julia and Ravel. The story is presented through 
the eyes of Julia, the younger, who has difficulty 
in coping with her glamorous older sister. When 
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they fall in love with the same man, trouble 
become intensified. Numerous minor characters, 
especially the girls’ mother, help increase the 
interest. 

The Heart of a Man, by Georges Simenon, 
Prentice-Hall, $3.00. Other novels in abundance 
have been written about people who learn sud. 
denly that their days are limited. None more 
effective has been written than this one of a 
famous actor who receives that word at the peak 
of his career. The novel is a sensitive, realistic 
picture of “the heart of a man.” 


The Guests of Summer, by Hilde Abel. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00. 
symbolism and overtones, this author presents the 
story of the arrival at maturity of a young girl. 
She was bor in America but her forebears were 
European Jews. This fact, plus the impending 
events in the summer of 1939, brought things to 
an issue. A superb novel in every respect. 

The Return of Christopher, by Margaret Echard, 
Doubleday, $3.50. Excellent characterization 
marks this story of a man’s life. 


Numerous characters and situations are blended 
into a satisfactory whole. 


Brotherly Love Unlimited, by Ethel Hueston. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. Brotherly Love Unlimited 
was the brainchild of Babe Mainway; it was an 
organization “with no dues to pay, no officers to 
elect, no axes to grind. Each member simply 
pledged himself to devote fifteen minutes a day 
to a Good Deed, and persuade ten other persons 
to do the same thing.” From such a simple plan 
as this innumerable complications arose; this is 
pleasant story of the settling of those troubles. 


Red Lion Inn, by Robert Payne. Prentice-Hall, 
$3.50. The versatility of this writer is illustrated 
by this novel, different from any other that he 
has written. It is the story of Jabez Amory, who 
at the beginning of this century owned and 
operated the Red Lion Inn on the river bank i 
London. In character portrayal and in evocation 
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In beautiful poetic prose, full of © 


Through various ) 
vicissitudes Christopher Gayle came ultimately to} 
find meaning in life and happiness for himself. f 
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of time and place, as well as in story develop- 
ment, it is a novel well worth reading. 

Neither Man Nor Angel, by Susan Seavy. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00. This work of a new, young author 
is powerful in itself and speaks well indeed for 
her future. Paul Britten, ruthless and unafraid, 
is the focal point of interest and his character is 
revealed through the observation of his younger 
brother, Andy. The author in her detailed analysis 
reveals the potentialities, too, of a psychologist 
and psychiatrist. 

The Best American Short Stories of 1951, 
edited by Martha Foley. Houghton-Mifflin, $3.75. 
Students and devotees of the modern short story 
anticipate with interest this annual collection. 
This one is especially interesting since mid-century 
seems an appropriate time for an evaluation of 
this literary form. The stories exhibit a growth 
and maturity and are representative of newcomers 
to the field as well as established writers such as 
Shirley Jackson, Oliver LaFarge, and Tennessee. 
Williams. The “yearbook” supplement is another 
valuable addition. 

The Grand Portage, by Walter O’Meara. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00. Not for a long time has there 
appeared a more completely satisfactory historical 
novel of the American scene. The Lake Superior 
region becomes vividly alive, and it is obvious 
that long hours of research have made this pos- 
sible. Daniel Harmon, the main character, is one 
that lingers within the memory. 

Sudden Glory, by Cid Ricketts Sumner. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00. Caroline, Mississippi, is the setting 
of this novel of 1879-1882. Mrs. Sumner reveals 
once more her knowledge of southern characters 
and ideas in her story of Rhoda Lee Dalton; it is 
a combination of humor, satire, and deep-seated 
seriousness—a novel well worth reading. 

Echoes of the Tide, by Sara Ware Bassett. 
Doubleday and Co., $2.75. Though this author has 
produced innumerable novels of the Cape Cod 
region, she still manages to find there some new 
people, some new plot thread worth weaving into 
a popular romance. This is the story of Nina 
Hardy and the ups and downs of her romantic 
adventures. 

Lie Down in Darkness, by William Styron. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. The evaluation of a brand- 
new author is always difficult when he exhibits 
the power, clarity, imagination, and creative 
ability shown by Styron in this mature novel; it 
seems safe to assume, however, that his success 
as a writer is assured, The time setting is the 
1940’s and the plot concerns the Loftis family— 
parents and two daughters—who are obsessed by 
loneliness and a loss of faith in themselves and 


mankind. 
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Textbooks 


Americans Before Columbus, by Elizabeth C. 
Baity. Viking, $4.00. History, geography, and 
sociology are combined in this true account, often 
more exciting than fiction. Though factual in 
every sense of the word, the book is enlivened 
with narrative and description to make the sub- 
ject fascinating indeed. Illustrated with maps and 
drawings by C. B. Falls and with thirty-two pages 
of photographs. 


Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, 
by Dorothy LaSalle. Barnes, $4.00. “This book 
presents the most comprehensive collection of 
music fundamentals, music characterizations, sing- 
ing games, and folk dances ever published to help 
the classroom teacher in the conduct of the dance 
program.” So runs the jacket description, and so 
it appears. The many dances are accompanied 
by music and full directions. 

Makers of the Americas, by Lansing, Chase, and 
Nevins, and Builders of the Old World, by Hart- 
man, Saunders, and Nevins. Heath, $2.80 each. 
These new additions to the “History on the 
March Series” are beautifully compounded texts 
in social studies. Both of these have been planned 
for the fifth and sixth grades and are well suited 
for either texts or supplementary reading. TIllus- 
trations and other teaching and learning devices 
are adequate. 


Juveniles 


Chico, by Eda and Richard Crist. Westminster, 
$1.50. Boys and girls of five to eight will come 
back for more of this delightful story of a little 
Mexican boy and his two stone idols. Delight- 
fully illustrated. 


Conqueror in Chains, by Donald G, Miller. 
Westminster, $2.50. Older boys and girls will 
enjoy this story of the apostle Paul. It has been 
founded upon a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
and has been made dynamic by a real story-telling 
ability. Illustrated by Albert D. Jousset. 


What Dog Is It? by Anna Pistorius. Wilcox 
and Follett, $1.50. The most recent addition to 
a popular series follows the pattern and general 
excellence of its forerunners, Forty dogs are 
described in picture and story, and younger chil- 
dren will be delighted with the combination. 


Timberline Treasure, by Adrien Stoutenberg. 
Westminster, $2.50. An archaeological expedition 
in the Rockies was great fun for Fred and Jolly, 
who were permitted to go along because Fred’s 
uncle was head of the group. There was more 
work and many more complications than the boys 
anticipated. An excellent adventure story for 
boys of nine to twelve. 
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A | for Service 


Between November 1 and 15, millions of 
school pupils will be enrolling or re-en- 
rolling in the American Junior Red Cross. 
Recognizing that responsible citizenship is 
an outgrowth of service, more than 89,000 
elementary and secondary schools have 
seen the effectiveness of this youth organi- 
zation in providing practical experience in 
tune with their own programs. 

How can the 19,000,000 boys and girls 
in the Junior Red Cross help the schools? 


First, through the community approach. 
“Learning as they do,” these young people 
brighten local hospitals and _ institutions 
and help correct faulty conditions in their 
towns. Through these activities they grow 
in the practices of good citizenship and 
help make the school a greater force for 
community betterment. The American Red 
Cross offers the schools training in all 
aspects of the American Red Cross health 
and safety program—swimming, water 
safety, food and nutrition, home care of 
the sick, and first aid. Courses in the last 
two especially have been adapted to the 
civil defense program, with special sup- 
plements directed to conditions that might 
be brought about by enemy attack. 


Second, the national aspect of the Junior 
Red Cross broadens the outlook of the 
school group by extending its service be- 
yond community limits. The national mag- 
azines (The Junior Red Cross News for 
the elementary level, and The Junior Red 
Cross Journal for high school pupils) give 
illustrated stories and reports from other 
parts of the United States. The national 
convention, held in conjunction with the 
American National Red Cross meetings, 
brings together members from chapters 
all over the United States. Here they are 
-given responsibilities of leadership in plan- 
ning and conducting their own conven- 
tion program. 

Finally, the Junior Red Cross aids the 
schools in teaching the international aware- 

























































The annual Junior Red Cross Enrollment 
Poster, 1952, painted by Joseph Binder, 
well known artist, emphasizes enrollment 
for service—for country—for humanity 
—through the American Junior Red 
Cross. 


ness and goodwill upon which world re- 
sponsibility is founded. The communica- 
tion programs—gift box, school chest, 
school correspondence, art, and music—for 
young people of other lands are valuable 
to teacher and pupil alike. 


Junior Red Cross international relief | 


programs are made possible through the 
voluntary contributions of members to 
their National Children’s Fund. In the 


past decade, annual gifts to this fund have | 


rarely fallen below the quarter-million 
dollar mark. In the past year alone the 
fund has made possible, among other ac- 
tivities, substantial aid in the form of food 
or clothing to young Korean war victims, 
to children in famine districts of India, 
and to children of Turkish nationals being 
repatriated from Bulgaria. 

Every school-age youngster is invited to 
enroll in this three-way program for ef- 
fective: service. 
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| Journal and secretary-treasurer of N.C.T.E. 


' noon conferences (about twenty) have 





Meeting of National Council 
Of Teachers of English 


Nationally known educators and authors 
from all over the country will gather in 
Cincinnati during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days, November 22-24, to attend the 
fortieth anniversary convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
with headquarters at the Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel. 

Dinner and luncheon speakers include 
Malcolm Cowley, author of Books That 
Changed Our Minds; Ogden Nash, con- 
tributor to the New Yorker and the Satur- 
day Evening Post; Munro Leaf, author of 
Ferdinand the Bull and other books for 
children; and Max Lerner, columnist for 
the New York Post, whose topic will be 
“Human Relations and World Peace.” Dr. 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor of the English 


will reminisce about the interesting past of 
the organization in his talk, “The Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Council.” 

When Paul Farmer, president of 
N.C.T.E., opens the first general session 
with his address “And This Our Life,” he 
will touch on the convention theme—“Eng- 
lish and Human Personality.” Echoing this 
general theme, both series of Friday after- 


chosen as their topic: “Relating English 
to the Development of a Wholesome Per- 
sonality.” 


On Saturday morning each of the three 
sections—elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege—will hold its own meeting, followed 
by short conferences. Presiding at these 
sectional meetings will be Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Hardy R. Finch, Theodore Horn- 
berger, respectively. Luncheons for the 
Directors of Journalism and for the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication will be held on Friday. The 
convention will conclude with the annual 
luncheon to be held on Saturday in the 
Roof Garden of Hotel Sheraton-Gibson. 
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The Zu Radiant 


‘Classroom’ Screen 
for 
Daytime Projection 


- 














¥ Surface in attractive. 
pastel-green frame. 


-~ 


= 


— \ 
4 f-” Tilts forward to 
perfect viewing 
angle for entire 
audience. 
A completely NEW Screen surface designed to 
give clear, bright pictures in classrooms under 
daytime conditions. Assures better audience con- 
trol without sacrificing normal room ventilation 
during projection. Eliminates the need for ex- 
pensive room-darkening equipment in most class- 
rooms when used as directed. 
40” x 40” “Classroom” Screen—only $39.75* 
“Classroom” Screen Stand—only $12.95* 
*Slightly higher on the West Coast 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS. 


RADIANT 


-~ Projection Screens ~- 


| Radiant Mfg. Corp. 1295 S. Talman, Chicago 8, III. | 
Send me details on the NEW Radiant “Classroom”? Screen, | 


Name 

Address. 
| City. 
| (My dealer’s name is 


a ce ca OS eo ol 





| also brochure on the complete Radiant line. 





State__ 




















and N. E. A. Honor Roll—November 195] 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid 


K. E. A. 





Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
TSS eee eee Se eee eee Noble Allen AP y eee 22 Fal Soe John M. York 
1 ES ee eee W. M. Slusher * Russellville..................................- R. E. Stevenson 
ae ere: W. O. Anderson COTS | ee eens. Loyd Barnard 
USS Se a eee ene H. Barton Fiser * Versailles.................... Nan C. Dawson, Act. Supt. 
0 Se ee eee eee Curt Davis Williamsburg. i21:...............0:-- H. Lloyd Goodlett 

ge ener Frank D. Seott * Williamstown...............-..---—-----.- Wm. T. McGraw 

4 ee eee James A. Cawood * Walton-Verona.................--..--csscesccessse- J. O. Ward 

gO se On ee ee C. D. Harmon 
NNN 5. cnn E. P. Harlan Colleges President 
CS es Se Pees Carl Stewart TR ehh Oe Sl A. A. Page 
eee Arthur C. Eversole Louisville: 

IN tic capeinioalconercstonvencshh George E. Sapp * Wm; Betioiap.........-.....---5<24 Adelaide Seekamp 
* - yi ni rly. 

Independent Districts Superintendent Stephen’ oo ee 
OS Ce: Leonard H. Robinson Benjamin Franklin.....................- Maude Snellen 

SSS: eee eee H. T. Cooper Nannie Lee Fraysev..............-.---- Paul E. Sparks 
(0 Se ee Weldon Hall Nicholas Finzer.................-.-.--- Bessie T. Meyer 
AC RES | See eee Carl Hicks Hightand Jr; High-.......:--.:-........ R. L. Sanders 

oi SS ES eee erm G. W. Campbell Charles: D.. Jacob...........-2.0.:<:..---+ Jewel Drewry 
ene J. Marvin Glenn ory ah. |) eee eae ae Catherine White 
Elizabethtown... H. C. Taylor James Russell Lowell Ada G. Bache 
Hazard... scshs chacecossanteace cou eaGr, BEMEESORE ° ol ‘B McF eet. 7 eer! Elis Weibel 
te iinaiennaeceanecanipteage O. A. Adams John B. oe ieee gaia bs Vanni < ae oy ae 
—_ TC. Gilbert George W. Morris...............-.--- Aileen Schmitko 

* Middlesboro... Case Thomasson Parkway.............---------Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 

bad Midw OE nny econ R. W. Slusher : Isaac Shelby Scacancnnnanecescesesscesecs Josephine McKee 
I LaRue Cocanougher George H. Tingley................ Josephine McKee 


K. E. A. and N. E. A. Pledge List —- November 1951 


The official pledges of 100 a cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1951-52 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent ania: 
Ballard Caldwell Crittenden Benton Mayfield * Murray 
Graves Hickman Livingston Paducah 
Marshall McCracken * Trigg 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Daviess McLean * Madisonville Providence Sebree 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Allen * Barren Butler Glasgow * Russellville Scottsville 
* Cumberland Edmonson Simpson 
* Todd Warren 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Bullitt ® Grayson * Larue * Bardstown 
* Nelson Taylor 
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5 1 FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Counties Independent Districts 
Henry * Oldham * Spencer Ormsby Village Faculty 
Shelby Masonic Home Faculty 
dent ¥ rouisville: 
York J.B. Atkinson School Alex G. Barret Jr. High Wm. Belknap 
nson Albert S. Brandeis Henry Clay Emerson 
nard Victor H. Engelhard Nicholas Finzer Stephen Foster 
supt, Benj. Franklin Nannie Lee Frayser Hazelwood 
dlett John H. Heywood Highland Jr. High Charles D. Jacob 
staw Longfellow James Russell Lowell John B. McFerran 
Vard Geo. W. Morris Parkway Elem. Rubel Avenue 
. Sallie B. Rutherford F. T. Salisbury , Isaac Shelby 
ident Geo. H. Tingley Western Jr. High 
Page 
sail NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
in Counties Superintendent 
sman Boone * Campbell Carroll Beechwood * Carrollton Covington 
ellen — Gallatin * Grant Owen Walton * Williamstown 
parks 
fever MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
nders : , 
ewry | Counties ; Superintendent ; 
as: f° McCreary Pulaski Russell * Albany Columbia 
Vhite Wayne 
sache 
‘eibel 
mitko UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
nklyn | Counties Superintendent 
icKee | Bell Clay * Harlan Barbourville * Corbin Harlan 
[cKee | Laurel Lone Jack Lynch * Middlesboro 
Pineville Williamsburg 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Superintendent 
Breathitt Owsley Hazard 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Superintendent : 
* Bourbon * Boyle * Fayette Midway Ravenna * Versailles 
Garrard Harrison ee 
' * Madison Nicholas * Robertson 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Elliott * Fleming Catlettsburg Pikeville Maysville 
I Martin * Mason Morgan 








YOU CAN BUY... . . With Complete Confidence 
From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Standard cricesory Company 


220-230 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 
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ame ea 


re holiday treat from SVE— 


the new color filmstrip 


a favorite old story told a thrilling new way 


This charming S.Y.E. color filmstrip gives your 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, 
Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 
to life in fhe illustrations by Carlos Lopez, 

while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the 
appeal of the story for all ages. 


(1 A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned $750 


HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 


Real facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating 
story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 
Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 


Dickens’ ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL”’ 








to this country. 
0 A246-4 








In color, 28 frames, captioned... 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD’S GIFT 


A touching and inspiring story tells how the 

little shepherd gave his dearest possession 
\  —a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. 

This color filmstrip has become a 

well-loved part of Christmas programs 

for primary grades. 


1 A850-1 


$500 





He 


In color, 28 frames, captioned 
$50 


Order from your S.V.E. dealer. Ask for a free 
Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 


Dept. SE7-6 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation i 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. i 


L.. > eae ns 


7, te 


Mcaaicais 













x You can ee a 
quick CASH LO 

from $50 to $500 on YOUR 
SIGNATURE ONLY. Entirely- 
by-Mail. Everything strictly 
confidential. School board, 
friends, merchants not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay 
Bes US Pat On in small monthly payments—no principal 
Payments necessary during your payless 
vacation months. For free particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today 

















POSTAL FINANCE CO 7 


Dept. 18 1Sth and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 


S ‘ Name. 





4 Address. 





City State 





R_Lis 








The fall issue of School Facts, a publica: | 


tion of the Fort Thomas Board of Educa- 
tion, contains interesting facts and informa 


tion which should help the citizens of that / 


school district to have a better understand: 
ing and appreciation 
schools. Congratulations to Superintendent 


Russell Bridges and his staff for this ‘ 
excellent publication in the field of school § 


public relations! 





The Southern Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation wil 


meet at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At} 


lanta, Georgia, February 27-29, 1952. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


Door Ornaments 
For School Room or Own Home 


1 wire coat hanger; Chicken wire 12”x15”; 
4 to 5 doz. little Christmas tree boughs from 
5” to 13” long; Green string; Star; 3/2 yds. 
¥%," tinsel; 2% doz. pair artificial holly 
berries on wire stems; tiny novelties such 
as Santa, deer, bells, toys; Red bow. 

1. Bend hanger into Christmas Tree 
shape, using handle as base. 2. Cover 
frame firmly with chicken wire. 3. Start 
at top. Weave in boughs — top bough 
straight up and few boughs slantwise, to 
form top shape. Weave in two bottom 
boughs, one on either side to form base 
gracefully proportioned to height of tree. 
Weave in rest from either side from 
bottom to top. Keep branches flat. Tie 
firmly, 4. Trim tree with ornaments, etc. 


Ever discover what a refreshing 
little lift you get when 


chewing wRIGuEr’s 
SPEARMINT 
CHEWING Cg 











WRIGLEY’S 
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Amar Are 


Works right from 


the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 


Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something 
to class to mark with their name 
or to decorate—a plain fabric 
necktie, umbrella, scarf,enameled 
canister, tin tray, wooden bowl, 
etc. Amazart needs no brush, no 
preparation, no cleaning up after- 
ward. It is waterproof, and stays 
fresh in the tube. Available in 
vermilion, yellow, green, blue,red, 
red-violet, yellow-green, brown, 
black and white at $1 per tube, 
with directions. At dealers. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
C. D. Reppinc, FRANKFORT, 
President 
‘Ricoarp Van Hoose, Louisville, 
First Vice-President 
Joun Rosson, R. 1, Paducah, 
Second Vice-President ........... April 18, 1952 





April 18, 1952 





April 18, 1952 


Frank McGanry, Wickliffe................ June 80, 1954 
H. W. Witxey, Madisonville.......... June 80, 1953 
MrrcHELL Davis, Glasgow.............. June 30, 1954 


James T. AtTon, Vine Grove.......... June 30, 1953 











Term Expires 

Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow.er, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13.............. June 30, 1953 
J. A; Cawoon, Harlan.............:. June 30, 1954 
RussELL Brinvces, Fort Thomas.....June 80, 1954 
Ben CorrMan, Russell June 30, 1953 
M. C. Nawmm, Haward.............<... June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxms, Somerset.................. June 30, 1952 
Ematy Reeves, Danville 1953 
Exrza Cuark, Russell April 18, 1952 





ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 


DrmEcToR OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BuRRESS 


Dmector oF Pusuic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 


DmecTor OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Parsons, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—William Hund, Owensboro 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, "Madisonville 


bay ——9 a s 
5 <n lh 
e 
Bowling» Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President. 


'—Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bloomfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
a Cantrell, 4802 Fielding Way, 
Secretary —dirs. Save Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 

Place, Louisville 5 


Ta a Central City 
illey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Verne P. Home, Paintsville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Pre: ark. Mildred Tupman, Ludlow 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
eee Pursifull, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden 


Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


a ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
—Roy True, Frankfort 
on elvin Roaaae Lexington 
‘ARY EpucaTION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Joy Rader, 1516 South Fourth, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, More- 


ead 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
— > ~ ary May Wyman, Board of Education, 


Secsmiang —Witence Martin, 122 South Hanover Ave., 
Lexington 
SECONDARY aT oe DEPARTMENT 0: 
Presi: Carson Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 
Seoretary— Willie Moss, Department 


En ae Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


of Education, 


resident—Ruth Mathews, Lexington 
Secretary—Emma Francis, 1506 Edgewood Place, 
Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Helen Daniels, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
Secretary—Sue High School, 
Okolona 
Librarians, Conference of 
President—Marie Landrum, Carlisle Junior High 
School, Covington 
Secretary—Emma Osborn, Beechwood School Ft. 
Mitchell via Covington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Mayme W. Randolph, Franklin 
Secretary—Hugh B. Cassell, Route 2, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
(no_ report) 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Nettie 
Danville 
Secretary—Allie Dragoo, Stamping Ground 


Robinson, Okolona 


Perkins, Danville 


High School, 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 

Secondary: 
President—Russell Helmick, Covington 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Middletown 

Elementary: 
a —O. F. Brown, 8442 South Preston, Louis- 


PO... Pr McLain, Maysville 
Frve Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
(no report) 
VocATIONAL EpvucarIoN, agg + stem OF 
President—Maurine Collins ae 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, U. of Ky., Lexington 
icultural Education 
(to be elected) 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. B. Kelley, Somerset 
Secretary—Mrs. * Lora Beale, Western Trade School, 
Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Ralph A. Gardner, Route 8, Jeffersontown 
Secretary—not reported 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta fooue, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray State College, 
urray 


Trades and Industries 

(no report) 
Co.tLeces, DEPARTMENT OF 

President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 

Secretary—Lee Sprowles, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky ——— of 
President—M. P. Christopher, Somers 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa oo Om College, 

Covington 
bes see ‘heneiation, Kentucky 
oe Paul an Carmel Manor, Fort 


Thom 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 803 Greenup, Coving- 


Physics Toadies, Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 

——, of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 

tion 
President—Ellen te Frederickson, Berea 
a . Barnard, P.O. Box 652, Bowling 
reen 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT 

a Clayton, 418 Ww. Olde Louis- 

ville 

Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Jack Carroll, Court House, Paducah 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Willadene Rominger, Belfry 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Linda Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 
Secretary—Susan Price, 1915 Broadway, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. ilgus, 
College, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Mary Marks, Bowling Green 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky As- 
sociation 0: 
President—Alfred Reece, Jr., Lexington 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, esectant of Education, 
Frankfort 
School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Butch Charmoli, DuPont Manual, Louisville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 


Western Kentucky State 
Western Kentucky State 


Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—Grover C. Salyer, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, KO Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of K: y., Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(to be elected in fall) 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—G. Dimmick, U. of Ky., Lexington 
oe Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lex- 


School ‘fae Members Association 
(no report) 

Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Morning View 


Secretary—Nona_ Burress, 1421 PS sll Building, 
Louisville 
Visual Instruction, ites Society for 
President Harry D . Perkins, Third District School, 
Seoretary—john Ramsey, Jefferson County Schools, 


Louisville 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 




















Term Expires 
BosweELL B. Hopckxin, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
hs Jones, Centre College, Danville... —— 80, 1954 
James G, SHEEHAN, Danville............ une 80, 1953 
Caywoop, Independence June 80, 1954 
ts Moore, Eastern Ky. State College, 
Richmon: June 80, 1952 
YNE SAUNDERS, ,Flemingsburg. June 80, 1953 
W. C, Jerron, Paducah June 80, 1952 
LEONARD MEECE, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington June 80, 1953 
RatpH CHERRY, Owensbor60..........--:--+----- June 80, 1954 
C. D. Reppinc, Frankfort. April 18, 1952 


Joun Frep WmL.iaMs, pores Di une 30, 1952 
AupREY Maupin, Alban ad 

MARSHALL BLACK, encdiens.. 
JAMES PugRSIFULL, Calvin... ........... 








Lesuiz T. MILLER, Fort Thomas................ June 80, 1952 
Jack Eanrty, Hindman June 80, 1952 
Mrs, Jane McCoy, Shelbyville..................... June 80, 1952 
Mrs. GenEvA CAMPBELL, Campbellsville...June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Witt1aM Hays, Cave City................ June 80, 1952 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville..................2------- June 80, 1952 





Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah June 80, 1952 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Mrs, Lucy Byrp Buck es, Bloomfield........ nm 2s 1955 
Frank McGary, Barlow....e-o----csco- Jun 1952 
Mrs, IRENE T. GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet...... Jane 30° 1954 


\ 
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Tuttus CHAMBERS, Benton 


June 80, 1953 
C. D. Repprne, Frankfort, ex officio............ April 18, 1952 
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The Ashland Group of oil refineries now 
includes plants at Catlettsburg and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Canton, Niles and 
Findlay, Ohio; Freedom, Pennsylvania; 
Buffalo, New York; and St. Elmo, Illinois. 
Originally marketing only in Kentucky, 
this company now serves nine states with 
quality gasolines, oils and other petrole- 
um products. 








Always fill up at the pump 
that says “‘Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 














or Catal 


HARLOW 
Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City Chattanooga 











Immediate Delivery 





PuUPIL’S DESKS 
AND 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


If your enrollment or attend- 
ance is larger than expected or if 
you should have a fire or for any 
other reason you would want 
pupil’s desks in a hurry, we are 
prepared to take care of your 
requirements right now. 


If you need folding chairs for 
that “Big” ball game or other 
special occasion, we have plenty 
of them in stock for immediate 
delivery. 


We have both these items in 
our Louisville warehouse and can 
deliver to most places in Ken- 
tucky within 24 hours. 


Call 3296, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and reverse the charges. 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. VINSON, Manager 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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I'm going home for the holidays 






by Greyhound because it’s 


the friendly way to travel.” 


The neighborly people you meet . . . the cour- 
teous service you enjoy ... the scenic pleasure 
you share by Greyhound, are just a few rea- 
sons why it’s the friendly way to travel! 









Who, me ? 


I go Greyhound 
to see things, meet 
people, really 
enjoy my trip.” 


“Who, me ? 


1 like the low 
fares —especially 
with holiday 
expenses ahead.” 






? Who, me * 


No more driv- 
ing strain for me! 
I just sit back 
and relax!” 




















ny Add the low fares, the SuperCoach comfort, ° 
the many daily schedules—then buy yourself a 
h d icket f that holid tri ! Ba al a le eeeee OEE Se ee eee 
int i alata cas * FREE! GREYHOUND’S WALL DISPLAY IN COLOR - 
ire : * Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, ; 
‘ * Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for the educational visual : 
yur = = = . aid. **~>e All the World—Here in America.*’ . 
k ees SNe) . 
GREYHOUND »: : 
£ > CITY & STATE st-1t-s1 8 
or uOT-MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEYS Fob 0c00eeccsssosecscccesescccesceseccesoes 
het 
nty To meet the achievement-testing needs Used last year with over half a million kinder- 
ate of the elementary school garten and first-grade pupils 
s s 
Metro»olitan Metropolitan 
él a i 
, Achievement Tests Readiness Tests 
, in : Shee asin , 
are available in five complete indicate readiness to do first-grade 
can batteries, two partial batteries, and work — measure reading readiness, 
separate tests in arithmetic and number readiness, and the ability 
en- reading. Forms R, S, T, U, and V to pay attention, follow directions, 
: are now ready—as well as a com- handle paper and pencil, and sus- 
plete, authoritative Manual for tain interest. Forms R and §S are 
Interpreting. now ready. 
.en- 
To make schooling for beginners more 
5: 


attractive and more rewarding 
Readiness for 
School Beginners 


Gertrude H. Hildreth’s new book 
. for primary teachers and teachers- 
in-training “. . . is full of practical 
suggestions for conducting a mod- 
ern first grade. It should be read by 
every first-grade teacher and by 
those responsible for planning and 
administering a first-grade pro- 
gram.”"— Education 
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Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Shockley Lockridge, Kentucky Representative 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. How many teach- 
ers have an equity 
(money) in the Re- 
tirement System? 

A. Exactly 35,143 
have rights to assets 
of $20,100,000 and 
prospective _ benefits 
for those who will 
retire of about $58,- 
000,000. 

Q. What is the prin- 
cipal difference be- 
tween Social Security 
and Teachers’ Retirement? 

A. Social Security is a welfare plan; it is 
designed for the general public; it is not a 
reserve or actuarial plan. Teachers’ Retire- 
ment is a business proposition; it is designed 
for a professional group; it is a reserve plan 
actuarially sound. The funds for paying the 
annuity are accumulated during the service 
of the teacher. 





N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary = 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 


i 


Q. Are teachers under Social Security? 

A. No. The Civil Service Retirement System 
and all other public retirement systems are 
not under Social Security. 


4. Q. Why were teachers left out of Social 
Security? Were any other groups left out? 
A. (1) None of the states felt able to support 
two retirement plans for teachers or state 
employees; therefore all teachers, state em- 
ployees, and civil service people were omitted 
from coverage by Social Security if they had 
their own retirement systems. 

(2) There were no good reasons why teachers, 
state employees, and civil service employees 
should have coverage in two retirement sys- 
tems. 

(3) A vast majority of people already covered 
in their own retirement system did not desire 
coverage under Social Security. The cost of 
Social Security applied to their own retire- 
ment system would provide better benefits. 
(4) Most teachers want to retire before age 
65. Our teachers retire from age 40 to age 
70. This privilege serves them better than 
Social Security under which people retire at 
age 65. Of the 202 teachers retiring 1950-51, 
only 97 could have retired under Social 
Security. What would the 105 have done 
under Social Security? Wait to age 65. 

(5) Social Security does not have retirement 


~l 


10. 


. Q. If the teachers were under Social Security, 


. Q. Does Social Security give credit for prio 


. Q. Will everyone who pays Social Security 


. Q. Do teachers who work Saturdays and dur 


. Q. What is the average Social Security bent 





for disability. Last year 35 teachers retired 
for disability under their Retirement System, 
Under Social Security they could not haye 
retired. 
(6) All public retirement systems were e. 
cluded by Congress in the passage of HB, 
6000. 


who would provide the employers’ (matching) 
contribution? 
A. The local Board of Education. Since 
school funds are seldom adequate, this would 
mean that in most cases it would be paid 
from local school tax funds which could be, 
or have been, allocated to teachers’ salaries, 


service? 
A. No. The person employed for a compar. 
tively few years gets more accordingly tha 
the career person. A person age 63 witha 
final salary of $2,400 would receive more a 
age 65 than a person who will be in Social 
Security from age 23 to age 65 with a find 
salary of $2,400. 

Under the Retirement System there is a mor 
fair consideration of length of service. 

























tax participate in its benefits? 
A. Not necessarily. For example, a youy 
lady works under Social Security six year 
more or less, and quits working as many do 
She would receive no refund. She woul 
have death benefit rights for twelve yean 
more and then nothing for her contribution 


ing the summer pay Social Security tax am 
accumulate rights? 
A. They pay Social Security tax, but unle 
they can accumulate one quarter of coverag 
for each two quarters of noncoverage, the) 
would never be fully insured under Soci 
Security. 


fit under the H.B. 6000 for Kentucky? 
A. After the increases provided under t& 
new Law were added, it was $30.72 for 
recent month, 


Q. Why does the Social Security Law provi 
a scale of minimum benefits? 
A. To make calculations easier, A majoril 
of people will receive one of these minimul 
benefits. 
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1. The whirling steel teeth of 
this giant cutter slice into the 
solid coal scam, blocking out 


; a more 2 
tons of coal for easy removal. 
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3. Raw coal is washed, sized, 







der tf 
~ graded, and treated in this modern 
72 for preparation plant to give increased 
efficiency and greater value. 
Ww pro ide 


mel BITUMINOUS & COAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Here’s how 


America’s coal is mined 










2. Huge shovels like this, 
some of them ten stories high, 
uncover near-the-surface coal— 
taking up in one bite enough 
earth and rock to fill an ordi- 
nary room. 


The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s 
coal mines. Today’s coal miner is actually a highly-skilled 
machine operator—working in an efficient “factory,” both 
aboveground and underground. 











Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized. 
High-speed machines cut and drill the coal. Loading 
machines scoop it up. Huge rubber-tired shuttle cars 
carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts which lift 
the coal to the surface preparation plant. 


This modern way of mining coal has made coal min- 
ing safer, and far more productive. The output per-man- 
day of the American miner has risen 32% since 1989— 
one of the greatest efficiency gains in American industry. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are invested each year in 
modern machinerv, new mine properties, and preparation 
plants. The result is that America’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge 
demands for coal. 


Now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 






Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. " 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT contdining | 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet | 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 1 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, ! 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. | 
Coal Map. (pease PRINT) i 
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Graduate 


4 ye Offerings 
Pa At U. of K. 


ABOUT A THOUSAND courses 
which may be accepted for grad- 
vate credit are offered in the 
University of Kentucky’s seven 
colleges — Arts and Sciences, 
Agriculture and Home Econom- 
ics, Engineering, Law, Education, 
Commerce, and Pharmacy. 


Nineteen different advanced degrees are conferred by the University of Ken- 
tucky. Excellent instruction and modern research facilities are provided. A 
recent development which has a vital bearing on graduate work in the South 
is the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Research, sponsored and supported by 
leading universities of this area. U.K. graduate students in chemistry, physics, 
engineering, and biology may do doctoral and post-doctoral research at 
Oak Ridge under the direction of some of the great scientists in the nation. 


A student who is a graduate of a fully accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing may be admitted to the Graduate School. Several graduate fellowships 
and scholarships are offered for the encouragement of research and ad- 
vanced study. 


Second Semester at U.K.—Feb. 2-May 31 








For information about admission and courses, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky=_ 


Lexington 

















